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Announcing the latest addition to the series of ... 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1963-64 


This is the 18th volume in the “Public Papers” series to be released. It 
contains public messages and statements, news conferences, and other 
selected papers that were released by the White House between No- 


vember 22, 1963, and December 31, 1964. 


In order to provide docu- 


mentation of the transition following the assassination of President 
Kennedy, all White House releases for the period November 22- 
December 1, 1963, have been included. 


As the President states in the Foreword: “This volume begins in 


tragedy and ends in hope . 


. . The sweep and bulk of this collection 


of my speeches, messages, and other public documents reveal the enor- 
mous range of problems and issues which confront the institution of the 


American Presidency.” 


The 1,800-page volume, fully indexed, consists of two clothbound 


books. 


Book I covers the period November 22, 1963—June 30, 1964, 


and may be purchased for $6.75. Book II covers the period July 1- 
December 31, 1964, and is priced at $7.00. 

All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


20402. 


Distribution for official use is governed by the provisions of 


sections 32.15—32.19 of Title 1 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF 
Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 
National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration (mail address National Archives and Records Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20408), the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents contains statements, messages and other Presidential 
materials released by the White House up to 5:00 p.m. Friday of 
each week, 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 8B), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $6.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The price of individual copies varies. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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Advisory Council on Developing 
Institutions 


Announcement of Appointment of Eight Public 


Members. January 29, 1966 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of eight public members to the Advisory Council on 
Developing Institutions. The Council will assist the U.S. 
Office of Education in its efforts to strengthen small 
colleges. 

The Council was established under title III of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 to assist the Commissioner 
of Education in identifying eligible institutions and to 
advise on administrative matters. 

Under the Higher Education Act, a “developing” insti- 
tution is described as an accredited 2 or 4 year college 
“making a reasonable effort to improve the quality of its 
teaching and administrative staffs and of its student 
services.” 

Congress appropriated $5 million for the program dur- 
ing fiscal 1966 which ends June 30, 1966. Grants may be 
used for faculty and student exchanges, to provide for 
visiting scholars, and for faculty and administrative im- 
provement programs. Title III also establishes a national 
teaching fellowship program to encourage qualified 
graduate students and junior faculty members of major 
colleges and universities to teach at developing institu- 
tions. 

The Commissioner of Education, Harold Howe II, 
will serve as Chairman of the Council which also includes 
representatives from the Departments of Commerce, 
Labor, and State, the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
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the National Science Foundation, and the Agency for 
International Development. 
Public members whose appointments were announced 
by the President are: 
Tuomas W. Braven, President, Board of Trustees, California State 
College, Oceanside, Calif. 
Tuomas W. Cote, Sr., President, Wiley College, Marshall, Tex. 
BERNICE FriEDER (Mrs. Philip), President, National Association of 
State Boards of Education, Denver, Colo. 
AuFreD T. Hitt, Executive Secretary, Council for the Advancement 
of Small Colleges, Washington, D.C. 


WituraM R. Keast, President, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Joun P. Leary, S.J., President, Gonzaga University, Spokane, 
Wash. 


Freperick D. Patterson, President, United Negro College Fund, 
New York City. 


Henry K. StTanrorp, President, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 


Effect of Federal Office Space on the 
Development of the National 
Capital Area 


Announcement of Establishment of an Advisory 
Committee on Federal Buildings in the National Capital 


Region. January 29, 1966 


President Johnson today took steps to assure a closely 
coordinated approach by the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government in housing its departments and agencies 
in the National Capital Region. 

In a letter to Lawson Knott, Administrator of the 
General Services Administration, the President directed 
the creation of an Advisory Committee on Federal Build- 
ings in the National Capital Region. 
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“The Federal interest in the National Capital Region 
requires complete coordination of planning and action 
among the Federal agencies which develop plans or make 
decisions affecting the region,” the President said in his 
letter to Knott. 

The Advisory Committee will assist the General Serv- 
ices Administration, which has the responsibility for 
initiating and maintaining plans and programs for the 
acquisition and utilization of federally owned and leased 
office space. 

Composed of the Administrator of GSA, the Chairmen 
of the National Capital Planning Commission, the Na- 
tional Capital Regional Planning Council, and the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, the Engineering Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, and representatives of the De- 
partment of Defense and other Federal agencies to be des- 
ignated, the Committee will be concerned with effects of 
Federal office space construction and location on the de- 
velopment of Washington and its surrounding area. In- 
volved are such matters as the relationship of Federal 
space needs to long-range land use and development pro- 
grams of local governments, and effects on population 
density, zoning, public transportation, and capacity of 
streets and highways. 


Chief and Deputy Chief of Chaplains, 
United States Army 


Announcement of Extension of Appointment of 
Maj. Gen. Charles E. Brown, Jr., as Chief, and of 
Intention To Nominate Col. Francis L. Sampson as 


Deputy Chief. January 29, 1966 


President Johnson intends to nominate Chaplain (Col. ) 
Francis L. Sampson, United States Army, for appointment 
to the grade of brigadier general and assignment as the 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains, United States Army, to suc- 
ceed Chaplain (Brig. Gen.) William J. Moran, who will 
retire on February 1, 1966. 

President Johnson also approved the extension of the 
appointment of Chaplain (Maj. Gen.) Charles E. Brown, 
Jr., as Chief of Chaplains, United States Army, until 
August 1, 1967. ’ 

Colonel Sampson, a Catholic, was born in Cherokee, 
Towa, on February 29, 1912, and has over 23 years of 
military service. He holds the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Bronze Star, and the Purple Heart, awards 
he earned while a chaplain with a paratrooper division 
during the World War II European campaign. Colonel 
Sampson is currently the Post Chaplain, United States 
Continental Army Command, Fort Monroe, Va. He 
will succeed Brig. Gen. Walter J. Moran, a Catholic, the 
current Deputy Chief of Chaplains. 
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Chaplain Brown, a Methodist, will complete his statu- 
tory tour of 4 years on November 1, 1966, and the 9-month 
extension will enable him to complete a full 26 years of 
service for retired pay purposes. 


Accelerated Mail Service for 
Servicemen in Viet-Nam and the 
Pacific Area 


Statement by the President and Exchange of Letters 
With the Postmaster General. January 29, 1966 


President Johnson today directed Postmaster General 
Lawrence F. O’Brien to order speed-up in mail to and 
from servicemen in Viet-Nam and the Pacific area. 

This order will affect the approximately 20 million 
pieces a year of first-class mail sent by servicemen and 
women and their friends and families at home. 

“This faster mail delivery will be welcomed by the 
thousands of our countrymen in Viet-Nam and by their 
families and friends at home. It is part of our unremit- 
ting effort to support the high morale of our troops in 
Viet-Nam by bringing them the very best in mail service,” 
the President said. 

The President requested the Postmaster General to 
make the order effective immediately. 

All first-class mail addressed to the 380,000 servicemen 
in the Pacific area or bearing an individual’s Armed 
Forces return address from that part of the world will 
now be moved by air domestically whenever possible. 
This will speed delivery by at least 1 to 4 days. 

Under the new program, a mother in New York who 
wishes to send a letter to her son in Viet-Nam will have the 
letter carried by air within the U.S. to a West Coast 
terminal point although she pays only the first-class (5¢) 
rate. From the West Coast point, the letter will be sent 
by air to Viet-Nam. 


Dear Mr. Postmaster General: 

I approve your recommendation to accelerate delivery 
of first-class mail to and from our servicemen in Vietnam 
and the Pacific. 

I request that you make the new program effective 
immediately. 

This faster mail service—speeding delivery time from 
one to four days—will be welcomed by the thousands of 
our countrymen halfway across the world and by their 
families and friends at home. Méail is the vital link that 
bridges vast distances, bringing warmth and news and, 
most important, easing the pain of separation. To have 
mail delivered sooner is to bring home that much closer. 

As I have said many times before, I am determined that 
our troops in Vietnam shall have all the guns, planes and 
equipment they need. And I am determined to do all 
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we can to support their high morale. That is why we 
have been unremitting in our search to bring to our men 
the very best in mail and other services. The new pro- 
gram I approved today is another key step forward and 
I ask you to continue your efforts to take every possible 
action to improve mail delivery to and from Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 
Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 


[The Honorable Lawrence F. O’Brien, The Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C.] 


Dear Mr. President: 

At the present time, first-class mail for individual mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces serving in the Viet Nam Combat 
Zone is transported by air from Seattle and San Francisco 
to its overseas destination. Personal first-class mail orig- 
inated by the Armed Forces men and women in this area 
moves by air across the Pacific to the United States. 

This air lift on a space available basis was instituted 
in cooperation with the Department of Defense to assure 
the quickest possible delivery during the pre-Christmas 
period. The program has been continued because it is 
effective, efficient and is an important morale factor. 

I recently asked that a survey be undertaken to deter- 
mine the feasibility of extending the program domestically 
to this same mail. The study indicated that an air lift 
service within the borders of the United States for the 20 
million pieces of mail affected could be instituted at a 
negligible cost. 

I, therefore; recommend that first-class mail to and 
from all members of the Armed Forces serving in the 
Pacific Area be domestically transported by air or the fast- 
est possible means. In most cases, this will accomplish a 
one to four-day reduction of delivery time. 

Respectfully yours, 
LawrENcE F. O'BRIEN 
[The President, The White House, Washington, D.C.] 


National Science Foundation . 


Announcement of Transmittal to the Congress of the 
15th Annual Report. January 29, 1966 


President Johnson today sent to Congress the 15th An- 
nual National Science Foundation Report, which reveals 
that the NSF appropriation for fiscal 1965 was the largest 
ever—$420,400,000. 

The Foundation continues to give its greatest support 
to basic research, with new emphasis on science education 
and institutional science programs. 

Of the fiscal 1965 total, $208,887,136 went for basic 
research and supporting facilities; $120,414,677 for sci- 
ence education; and $60,236,979 for institutional science 
programs. 
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Foundation Director Leland J. Haworth in the report 
said 834 colleges and universities received NSF funds for 
academic science in fiscal 1965. He added: 

“Clearly there is a pervasive mood in all parts of the 
country to improve education at every level . . . There is 
no reason to believe that science will suffer by sharing the 
spotlight of Federal support with other branches of 
scholarship. 

“Science can be expected to prosper all the more as a 
climate more favorable to scholarship in general is 
developed.” 

Some highlights of the Report: 


ScIENCE EDUCATION 


NSF has provided 300,000 teacher-training opportuni- 
ties since initiating institutes for science teachers. 

It has granted a total of $166 million in support of 
graduate students and advanced scholars. 

A total of 38,463 fellowship awards have been granted 
from 136,173 applicants. 

In fiscal 1965, NSF’s support for graduate students 
reached an all-time high—5,942, with 1,934 graduate 
fellowships, 1,224 cooperative graduate fellowships and 
2,784 graduate traineeships offered. 


RESEARCH SUPPORT 


Foundation support of basic research reached a new 
high in 1965, with 3,228 grants, totaling $122,238,141, 
made for the direct support of basic research projects. 

Grants were to a total of 387 institutions of which 288 
were colleges and universities located in every State in the 
Union and the District of Columbia. 

Also highlighted : 

—The NSF sponsored work at the University of Wis- 
consin, California Institute of Technology, and the Uni- 
versity of California. 

—Advances in genetic biology—at Yale, Cornell, Co- 
lumbia, and Illinois. 

—Anthropological studies at Tulane and the Florida 
State Museum. 

—Scientific projects in Antarctica. 

—Progress in Project Mohole. 

—Progress made by NSF’s national research centers. 


OTHER FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


Progress of the science development program, initiated 
by President Johnson in 1965, is traced. Selected institu- 
tions received grants in support of long-range plans to 
develop into top quality centers of science and engineering. 

NSF’s efforts in science information exchange and in- 
ternational cooperation are also reviewed. 

During the fiscal year, more than 600 travel grants were 
awarded to U.S. scientists, primarily to permit them to 
attend international scientific meetings. 


NOTE: The text of the President’s message follows. 
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National Science Foundation 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Foundation’s 15th Annual Report. 
January 29, 1966 


I said in my State of the Union Message this year that, 
“We must change to master change.” 

Failing that, this nation will surely become a casualty 
to the relentless tide of history. For in assessing our pros- 
pects, we must remember that mankind faces not one but 
many possible futures. Which future our children’s 
children enjoy——or endure— depends in large measure on 
our ability to adjust to the needs of the times. 

But change comes not of itself. Neither the require- 
ment for change nor the desire for change will see us 
In a complex world 


through. growing more complex 


every year—only knowledge can keep us apace. 

We must achieve a better understanding of our en- 
vironment and our place in that environment. 

We must continue to unlock the secrets of the earth 
below us, the sea around us, and the heavens above us. 

And we must intensify our search into the very mean- 
ing of life itself. 

It is not too much to say that every aspect of our lives 
will be affected by the success of this effort. The military 
and economic strength of our nation, and the health, 
the happiness, and the welfare of our citizens all are pro- 
foundly influenced by the limits 
our scientific program. 

In the furtherance of this program, no organization, 
agency or institution has had a more profound or lasting 
influence than the National Science Foundation. The 
establishment of this Foundation by the Congress, fifteen 
years ago, was one of the soundest investments this nation 
ever made. 


and potentialities of 
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In the field of basic research, many of the major sci- 
entific breakthroughs of our time would have been im- 
possible—or at the very least, much longer in coming— 
had it not been for National Science Foundation grants in 
the basic sciences. 

In the field of education, it is enough to say that more 
than half of all our science and mathematics high school 
teachers have now received vital refresher training through 
the Foundation’s education program. 

In the classrooms, the Foundation has played a major 
role in modernizing scientific curricula to make them 
responsive to our age. 

And in a more recent activity, the Foundation has 
launched a program to strengthen the science depart- 
ments of many of our smaller universities throughout the 
nation by providing new laboratories, modern equipment, 
and fellowships to promising graduate students. 

It should be emphasized that the role of the National 
Science Foundation is to aid, not to arbitrate. But 
through its aid—skillfully administered and intelligently 
applied it has brought American science to a new level 
of exellence. 

This, the 15th annual report of the National Science 
Foundation, reflects another year of scientific growth and 
progress, and I am pleased to commend it to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 
the future. 


It mirrors the past and illuminates 


It is the story of change—-to master change. 


Lynpvon B. JoHNsSON 
The White House 
January 29, 1966 


Note: The report, entitled “15th Annual Report, 1965, National 
Science Foundation” (203 pp.), was published by the Government 
Printing Office. 





VIET-NAM 


Statement by the President Announcing the Resumption of Air Strikes on 
North Viet-Nam and His Instructions to Ambassador Goldberg 


Concerning the U.N. Security Council. 


January 31, 1966 


Good morning, ladies and gentlemen: 


For 37 days, no bombs fell on North Viet-Nam. 


During that time, 


we have made a most intensive and determined effort to enlist the help 
and the support of all the world in order to persuade the Government in 
Hanoi that peace is better than war, that talking is better than fighting, 


and that the road to peace is open. 
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Our effort has met with understanding and support throughout 
most of the world, but not in Hanoi and Peking. From those two capi- 
tals have come only denunciation and rejection. 

In these 37 days, the efforts of our allies have been rebuffed. The 
efforts of neutral nations have come to nothing. We have sought, with- 
out success, to learn of any response to efforts made by the governments 
of Eastern Europe. There has been no answer to the enlightened efforts 
of the Vatican. Our own direct private approaches have all been in 
vain. 

The answer of Hanoi to all is the answer that was published 3 days 
ago. They persist in aggression. They insist on the surrender of South 
Viet-Nam to communism. It is, therefore, very plain that there is no 
readiness or willingness to talk, no readiness for peace in that regime 
today. 

And what is plain in words is also plain in acts. Throughout these 
37 days, even at moments of truce, there has been continued violence 
against the people of South Viet-Nam, against their Government, against 
their soldiers, and against our own American forces. 

We do not regret the pause in the bombing. We yield to none in 
our determination to seek peace. We have given a full and decent 
respect to the opinions of those who thought that such a pause might 
give new hope for peace in the world. 

Some said that 10 days might do it. Others said 20. Now, we 
have paused for twice the time suggested by some of those who urged it. 
And now the world knows more clearly than it has ever known before 
who it is that insists on aggression and who it is that works for peace. 

The Vietnamese, American, and allied troops that are engaged in 
South Viet-Nam, with increasing strength and increasing success, want 
peace, I am sure, as much as any of us here at home. But while there 
is no peace, those men are entitled to the full support of American 
strength and American determination—and we will give them both. 

As constitutional Commander in Chief, I have, as I must, given 
proper weight to the judgment of those, all of those, who have any 
responsibility for counseling with me or sharing with me the burden- 
some decisions that I am called upon to make: the distinguished 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, my National Security 
Adviser, and America’s professional military men, represented by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

These advisers tell me that if continued immunity is given to all 
that support North Viet-Nam aggression, the cost in lives—Vietnamese 
lives and American lives and allied lives—will only be greatly increased. 

In the light of the words and actions of the Government in Hanoi 
for more than 37 days now, it is our clear duty to do what we can to 
limit these costs. 

So on this Monday morning in Viet-Nam, at my direction, after 
complete and thorough consultation and agreement with the Govern- 
ment of South Vict-Nam, United States aircraft have resumed action in 

North Viet-Nam. 


They struck the lines of supply which support the continuing move- 
ment of men and arms against the people and the Government of 
South Viet-Nam. 
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Our air strikes on North Viet-Nam from the beginning have been 
aimed at military targets and have been controlled with the greatest 
of care. Those who direct and supply the aggression really have no 
claim to immunity from military reply. 

The end of the pause does not mean the end of our own pursuit 
of peace. That pursuit will be as determined and as unremitting as the 
pressure of our military strength on the field of battle. 

In our continuing pursuit of peace, I have instructed Ambassador 
Goldberg at the United Nations to ask for an immediate meeting of the 
United Nations Security Council. He will present a full report on the 
situation in Viet-Nam, and a resolution which can open the way to the 
conference table. 

This report and this resolution will be responsive to the spirit of the 
renewed appeal of Pope Paul, and that appeal has our full sympathy. 

I have asked Secretary Rusk to meet with the representatives of the 
press later this morning to give to the country and to the entire world a 
thorough and a comprehensive account of all of the diplomatic efforts 
conducted in these last 5 weeks in our continuing policy of peace and 
freedom for South Viet-Nam. 


Nore: The President read the statement over radio and television at 10 a.m., e.s.t. 








United States Aeronautics and 
Space Activities 


Announcement of Transmittal to the Congress of the 
Annual Report of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council. January 31, 1966 


The President today transmitted to the Congress his 
annual report on this country’s aeronautics and space 
activities for the year 1965. 

The report recorded substantial progress in aero- 
nautics and the highest peak of success yet attained in 
this country’s space program. Ninety-four spacecraft 
were successfully orbited, which is by far the largest 
number in any year and compares with 69 in 1964. In 
addition, 1965 produced impressive pictures of the moon 
and Mars as a result of three spacecraft sent success- 
fully on escape missions. 

The year was characterized by increased space activity 
at home and abroad, improved reliability in space equip- 
ment and space performance, and increased public 
awareness of the permanence and beneficial nature of 
the national space program. 

Coordination between the U.S. Government agencies 
improved and cooperation with other countries became 
a major characteristic of space planning. It is antici- 
pated that space technology will contribute to world 
peace and help solve many of the complex problems con- 


fronting our economy and the economies of other coun- 
tries as well. 

The budget request for activities in the national space 
program for FY 1967 is estimated at $6.741 billion or 
about $257 million less than was appropriated for these 
purposes in FY 1966. 

(Text of the President’s letter transmitting the report 
to the Congress is included in the annual report. ) 


notre: The text of the President’s message follows. 


United States Aeronautics and 
Space Activities 


The President’s Message Transmitting to the Congress 
the Annual Report of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council. January 31, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The record of American accomplishments in aero- 
nautics and space during 1965 shows it to have been the 
most successful year in our history. 

More spacecraft were orbited than in any previous 
year. Five manned GEMINI flights were successfully 
launched. 

Our astronauts spent more hours in space than were 
flown by all of our manned spacecraft until 1965. Ten 
astronauts logged a total of 1,297 hours 42 minutes in 
space. 
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The five manned flights successfully achieved included 
a walk in space, and the first rendezvous between two 
manned spacecrafts, 

A scientific spacecraft completed a 325-million-mile, 
228-day trip to Mars. MARINER 4 thereby gave man- 
kind its first close-up view of another planet. 

The RANGER series, begun in 1961, reached its 
zenith with two trips to the moon that yielded 13,000 
close-up pictures of that planet. The entire RANGER 
series produced 17,000 photographs of the moon’s sur- 
face which are being studied now by experts throughout 
the world. 

Equally important were the contributions of our space 
program to life here on earth. Launching of EARLY 
BIRD, the first commercial communication satellite 
brought us measurably closer to the goal of instantaneous 
communication between all points on the globe. Re- 
search and development in our space program contin- 
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dent. It continues to stimulate our education, improve 
our material well-being, and broaden the horizons of 
knowledge. It is also a powerful force for peace. 

The space program of the United States today is the 
largest effort ever undertaken by any na‘ion to advance 
the frontiers of human knowledge. What we are dis- 
covering and building today will help solve many of the 
great problems which an increasingly complex and 
heavily-populated world will face tomorrow. 

The year 1965—the year of GEMINI, RANGER, 
and MARINER—is a brilliant preface to the coming 
years of APOLLO, stations in space, and voyages to the 
planets. I have great pride and pleasure in transmit- 
ting this remarkable record to the Congress that, through 
its enthusiastic support, has made possible. 

Lynpon B. JoHnson 


The White House 
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THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAM ing ’ 
or 
The President’s Remarks on His Message to Congress. February 1, 1966 Di 
ance 
The Foreign Assistance Program that I have sent to the Congress have 
has a new look and a new purpose. We serve notice here and now from grou} 
this day on that our foreign assistance will go to those nations and only educ 
those nations who are willing and ready to help themselves. ined 
Unless nations and peoples are determined to do all that must be — 
done in their own country and by their own work to lift the quality of ‘ a 
their own lives, then we cannot really effectively help them. We want mi yes 
to see other countries achieve for their people a life of freedom and oni 
security. ee 
We must pursue that goal with all the talent that we have. Today _ of p 
the majority of the people in this world are living in desperate need. TI 
Americans, I think, are not going to just sit complacently and idly by, expe! 
wringing their hands and doing nothing while this suffering goes on. TI 
But compassion is not enough. histo 
While our wealth is great, our wealth is not unlimited. Our wealth TI 
must be used to root out the causes of dangerous disorder so that the peac 
lasting values can survive and prosper, and that is why we are not going TT 
to allow American aid to become an international dole. a 
Our assistance must be concentrated on those particular nations 
which will put it to the best use. It must be based on merit as well as 
need, on action as well as aspiration, on responsibility as well as despair. 1 
We are eager to cooperate with the industrious and the willing and the KE 


responsible, and I believe that this is the kind of program that our his | 
Congress advocates and the kind of program that our Congress desires. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:36 a.m. in the Theater at the White House. a sec 
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The Foreign Assistance Program 


The President’s Message to the Congress Recommending 
a Program Emphasizing Aid to Those Nations 

Willing and Ready To Help Themselves. 

February 1, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I recommend a Foreign Aid program to help those 
nations who are determined to help themselves. 

I recommend a program to help give the people of the 
less-developed world the food, the health, the skills and 
education—and the strength—to lead their nations to 
self-sufficient lives of plenty and freedom. 

I propose to carry forward the best of what we are 
now doing in the less-developed world, and cut out the 
worst. I also propose to make the basic changes the 
times demand. 

My recommendations are grounded in the deep con- 
viction that we must use foreign assistance to attack the 
root causes of poverty. We must concentrate on coun- 
tries not hostile to us that give solid evidence that they 
are determined to help themselves. 

This is the lesson of the past. It is the hope for the 
future. It is the guiding principle for a nation ready 
and willing to cooperate with the industrious, but unwill- 
ing to subsidize those who do not assume responsibility 
for their own fate. 

During the past year I have given our foreign assist- 
ance program the most sober and searching review. I 
have questioned the merit of each program. Special 
groups have concentrated on the particular areas of food, 
education and health. A Cabinet committee has exam- 
ined the details of our general economic and military 
assistance. 

Thus, the steps I recommend today have been devel- 
oped in the light of advice from senior officials in the 
Executive Branch, Congressional leaders, and experi- 
enced advisors from outside government. They also 
have been developed with full recognition of our balance 
of payments situation. 

They emerge from a rigorous examination of our past 
experience. 

They are informed by compassion and shaped by the 
history of two decades. 

They are the proof of our devotion to the works of 
peace. 

They reflect our vision of a world free from fear and 
ripe with opportunity. 

They will shape the legacy we leave our children. 


I. 


The quest for peace is as old as mankind. 

For countless centuries man struggled to secure first 
his home, then his village, then his city. It is the 
unique heritage of our century that men must strive for 
a secure world. 
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Peace, plenty, freedom—our fathers aspired to these 
as we do now. But the fateful truth of our age is 
that all our personal and national hopes hang in a 
balance affected by events and attitudes half a world 
away. 

We have paid a fearful price to learn the folly of iso- 
lation. We have learned that the human misery which 
infects whole nations with a thirst for violent change 
does not give way to mere slogans. We have learned 
that the works of peace require courage and foresight. 
The need knows neither national boundary nor narrow 
ideology. 

We have demonstrated this understanding in many 
ways over the past two decades. Our military strength 
has protected many countries threatened by invasion 
from without or subversion from within. Our economic 
assistance programs have rebuilt Europe. We have 
helped untold millions to gain confidence in peaceful 
progress, where there has been neither peace nor prog- 
ress for centuries. 

We will never know how many crises have been 
averted, how much violence avoided, or how many 
minds have been won to the cause of freedom in these 
years. But I believe we have many such achievements 
to our credit. 

Yet today the citizens of many developing nations 
walk in the shadow of misery: 


—half the adults have never been to school; 

—over half the people are hungry or malnourished; 

—food production per person is falling; 

—at present rates of growth, population will double 
before the year 2000. 


These are the dominant facts of our age. 

They challenge our own security. 

They threaten the future of the world. 

Our response must be bold and daring. It must go 
to the root causes of misery and unrest. It must build a 
firm foundation for progress, security and peace. 


If. 


Although we recognize the shortsightedness of isola- 
tion, we do not embrace the equally futile prospect of 
total and endless dependence. The United States can 
never do more than supplement the efforts of the devel- 
oping countries themselves. They must supply most of 
the capital, the know-how—and the will to progress. If 
they do we can and will help. If they do not, nothing 
we can supply will substitute. Nothing can replace 
resources wasted in political or military adventures. 

For the essence of economic development is work— 
hard, unremitting, often thankless work. Most of it 
must be done by the people whose futures and whose chil- 
dren’s futures are directly at stake. 

Only these people and their leaders can: 

—invest every possible resource in improved farm- 
ing techniques, in school and hospital construc- 
tion and in critical industry; 
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—make the land reforms, tax changes, and other 
basic adjustments necessary to transform their 


societies ; 
—face the population problem squarely and 
realistically ; 


—create the climate which will attract foreign 
investment, and keep local money at home. 


These are just a few of the steps on the road to mod- 
ernization. They are far from easy. We would do well 
to remember how difficult many of them were for us. 
But they are absolutely necessary. Without them, out- 
side help is wasted. Neither we nor they can afford 
waste, and we will not continue any partnership in which 
only we recognize that fact. 

As I said last October, “Action, not promises, will be 
the standard of assistance.” It must be clear that the 
princivle of our assistance is cooperation. Those who 
do not fulfill their commitments to help themselves 
cannot expect help from us. 


IIf. 


In this spirit of cooperation, I propose that the United 
States offer to join in new attacks upon the root causes 
of world poverty. 

The incessant cycle of hunger, ignorance, and disease 
is the common blight of the developing world. This 
vicious pattern can be broken. It must be broken if 
democracy is to survive. 

The problem of hunger is a continuing crisis. In many 
parts of the world we witness both the ravages of famine 
born of natural disaster and the failure of food production 
to keep pace with rising needs. 

This is a catastrophe for all of us. It must be dealt 
with by all who can help. In many other countries food 
output is also falling behind population growth. We 
cannot meet the world food needs of the future, however 
willing we are to share our abundance. Nor would it 
serve the common interest if we could. 

The solution is clear: an all-out effort to enable the 
developing countries to supply their own food needs, 
through their own production or through improved 
capacity to buy in the world market. 

I will shortly send to the Congress a special message 
which will recommend new legislation to redirect and 
strengthen our food aid programs to: 


—induce greater agricultural self-help abroad; 

—make food aid a more integrated clement of gen- 
eral programs of economic cooperation; 

—move as quickly as our mutual interests permit 
toward harder financial terms, thereby adding to 
our commercial markets and a favorable balance 
of payments result. 


In addition, I propose that the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development increase its efforts in the field of 
agriculture by more than one-third, to a total of nearly 
$500 million. One-third of this total will finance im- 
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ports of fertilizer from the United States. The remainder 
will finance: 


—transfer of American farming techniques, the 
most advanced in the world; 

—improvement of roads, marketing and irrigation 
facilities; 

—establishment of extension services, cooperatives 
and credit facilities; 

—purchases of American farm equipment and 
pesticides; 

—research on soil and seed improvements. 


These programs will also have long-range benefits for 
our own farmers. Higher incomes abroad mean greater 
exports for our highly efficient food producers. 

To combat ignorance, I am proposing a major new 
effort in international education. I propose a 50% in- 
crease in AID education activities to a total of more than 
$200 million. Shortly I will transmit to the Congress a 
special message proposing an International Education 
Act which will commit the United States to a campaign 
to spread the benefits of education to every corner of the 
earth. Nothing is more critical to the future of liberty 
and the fate of mankind. 

To fight disease, I will shortly propose an Interna- 
tional Health Act which will provide for extensive new 
programs at home and abroad. 

We now have the capacity to eliminate smallpox from 
the list of man’s natural enemies; to eradicate malaria in 
the Western Hemisphere and in large areas of Africa 
and Asia; and to relieve much of the suffering now 
caused by measles, cholera, rabies, and other epidemic 
diseases. 

I will propose a two-thirds increase in FY 1967 in 
AID support of health programs, to a total of more than 
$150 million. In addition to financing disease eradica- 
tion, we will step up our program to combat malnutri- 
tion. We will expand help to community water supply 
projects. We will finance the training of more doctors 
and nurses, needed for new health centers and mobile 
health units. 

I also propose to provide nearly $150 million in Food 
for Work programs, and more than $100 million in con- 
tributions to international organizations to further sup- 
port the war on hunger, ignorance and disease. 


IV. 


We stand ready to help developing countries deal with 
the population problem. 

The United States cannot and should not force any 
country to adopt any particular approach to this prob- 
lem. It is first a matter of individual and national con- 
science, in which we will not interfere. 

But population growth now consumes about two-thirds 
of economic growth in the less-developed world. As 
death rates are steadily driven down, the individual 
miracle of birth becomes a collective tragedy of want. 
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In all cases, our help will be given only upon request, 
and only to finance advisors, training, transportation, 
educational equipment, and local currency needs. 

Population policy remains a question for each family 
and each nation to decide. But we must be prepared 
to help when decisions are made. 


V. 


In many areas, the keys to economic and social devel- 
opment lie largely in the settling of old quarrels and the 
building of regional solidarity. Regional cooperation is 
often the best means of economic progress as well as 
the best guarantor of political independence. 

I propose that we continue and enlarge our support 
of the institutions and organizations which create and 
preserve this unity. 

Last April I pledged full United States support for 
regional programs to accelerate peaceful development in 
Southeast Asia. We have already begun to implement 
this pledge by support to the Nam Ngum Dam in the 
Mekong Basin and to other projects. 

In my legislative proposals, I am requesting new and 
specific authority to carry forward this support for 
regional progress. 

We must make it clear to friend and foe alike that 
we are as determined to support the peaceful growth 
of Southeast Asia as we are to resist those who would 
conquer and subjugate it. 

These efforts in Asia will be further enhanced by the 
formation of the Asian Development Bank, which was 
the subject of my message to the Congress of January 18. 
I am confident that this Bank will be a major unifying 
force in the region, and a source of vital development 
capital invaluable to our mutual interests. 

In Africa, we look forward to working closely with 
the new African Development Bank as its programs 
materialize. 

We also look forward to progress toward an East Afri- 
can economic community and other sub-regional com- 
mon markets on that massive continent. As these insti- 
tutions and arrangements develop, the United States 
intends to make greater use of them as channels for our 
assistance. We will move in the direction of more 
regional administration of our bilateral programs. 

We have recently extended our on-going commitment 
to the Alliance for Progress, which includes strong sup- 
port for the successful economic integration of Central 
America. The movement toward greater cooperation 
among all Latin American economies will gain momen- 
tum in the years ahead. It has our strong support. 

The United States will support the proposal of the 
Inter-American Committee of the Alliance for Progress 
and the Inter-American Development Bank to establish 
a new fund for feasibility studies of multi-national proj- 
ects. These projects can be of enormous value to coun- 
tries which share a river valley or another natural 
resource. ‘They are sound combinations of good eco- 
nomics and good politics. 
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I propose that the United States—in ways consistent 
with its balance of payments policy— increase its contri- 
butions to multilateral lending institutions, particularly 
the International Development Association. These in- 
creases will be conditional upon appropriate rises in con- 
tributions from other members. We are prepared 
immediately to support negotiations leading to agree- 
ments of this nature for submission to the Congress. We 
urge other advanced nations to join us in supporting this 
work. 

The United States is a charter member and the 
largest single contributor to such institutions as the World 
Bank, the International Development Association, and 
the Inter-American Development Bank. This record 
reflects our confidence in the multilateral method of de- 
velopment finance and in the soundness of these institu- 
tions themselves. They are expert financiers, and healthy 
influences on the volume and terms of aid from other 
donors. 

I propose that we increase our contributions to the 
United Nations Development Program, again subject to 
proportionate increases in other contributions. This 
Program merges United Nations technical assistance and 
pre-investment activities. It promises to be among the 
world’s most valuable development instruments. 


VII. 


We will expand our efforts to encourage private initia- 
tive and enterprise in developing countries. We have 
received very useful advice and guidance from the report 
of the distinguished Advisory Committee on Private 
Enterprise in Foreign Aid. Many of the recommenda- 
tions of that report are now being put into effect. 

We will review frankly and constructively with co- 
operating countries the obstacles to domestic and foreign 
private investment. We will continue to support: 


—elimination of inefficient controls; 

—formation of cooperatives; 

—training of labor and business leaders; 

—credit facilities and advisory services for small and 
medium-sized farms and businesses. 


The United States government can do only a small 
part of the job of helping and encouraging businessmen 
abroad. We must rely more and more on the great reser- 
voirs of knowledge and experience in our business and 
professional communities. These groups have already 
provided invaluable service and advice. We in govern- 
ment must find ways to make even greater use of these 
priceless assets, 

I propose to: 


—continue our support for the International Execu- 
tive Service Corps; 

—increase the AID authority to guarantee US. pri- 
vate investments in developing countries, 
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VIII. 


To signify the depth of our commitment to help those 
who help themselves, I am requesting five-year authori- 
zations for our military and economic aid programs. 

For development loans and loans under the Alliance 
for Progress, this is merely a reaffirmation of the principle 
adopted by the Congress in 1961 and 1962. It will not 
impair the ability or the duty of the Congress to review 
these programs. Indeed, it will free the Congress from 
the burden of an annual renewal of basic legislation, and 
provide greater opportunity for concentration on policy 
and program issues. 

Annual Congressional consideration of both economic 
and military programs will be maintained through full 
annual presentations before the substantive committees, 
if they so desire, as well as through the annual appropria- 
tion process. 

The military and economic authorization requests are 
contained in two separate bills. I believe this is a forward 
step in clarifying the goals and functions of these programs 
in the minds of the public and the Congress. 


IX. 


I am requesting a total appropriation of $2.469 million 
in FY 1967 to finance programs of economic cooperation. 
As in the last two years, I am requesting the absolute 
minimum to meet presently foreseeable needs, with the 
understanding that I will not hesitate to request a sup- 
plemental appropriation if a clear need develops. 

Aid to Viet Nam: The largest single portion of my 
request—$550 million in Supporting Assistance—is to 
support our effort in Viet Nam. Our help to the govern- 
ment of Viet Nam in carrying forward programs of vil- 
lage economic and social improvement is of crucial sig- 
nificance in maintaining public morale in the face of the 
horror of war. With the help of AID advisers, who 
often serve at great personal risk, the Vietnamese govern- 
ment is patiently building the foundations of progress 
in the rural areas. 

Other Supporting Assistance: The remainder of my 
request--$197 million—is for aid to countries whose se- 
curity is directly threatened. This is concentrated in 
programs for Laos, Korea, and Thailand. Each country 
is a key link in our defense system. Each lives in the 
shadow of great and hostile powers. Each is well worth 
the investment. 

Alliance for Progress: I am requesting a total of $543 
million in FY 1967 appropriations for the countries co- 
operating in the Alliance for Progress. Of this total 
$88 million will be used to finance technical cooperation. 

At the Rio Conference, the United States announced 
its intention to support this great hemispheric effort be- 
yond 1971. Our ultimate goal is a hemisphere of free 
nations, stable and just—prosperous in their economics 
and democratic in their politics. 
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We can cite many indications of heartening progress 


—in 1965 alone, Chile settled about 4,000 families 
on their own land, about as many as had acquired 
land during the preceding 35 years; 

—Brazil, as a result of courageous economic policy 
decisions, has reduced its rate of inflation, restored 
its credit, encouraged private investment, and 
modernized many of its economic institutions; 

—in only two years, the five members of the Central 
American Common Market have increased intra- 
market trade by 123%. 


These are not isolated or exceptional examples. The 
keynote of the Alliance for Progress has always been self- 
help. The pattern of our assistance—65% of which is 
concentrated in Brazil, Chile and Colombia—demon- 
strates our determination to help those who help them- 
selves. 

Most heartening of all, a new generation has risen to 
leadership in Latin America as the Alliance for Progress 
has taken hold. These young men and women combine 
a belief in democratic ideals with a commitment to peace- 
ful change and social justice. We are happy to welcome 
them as leaders of great nations in the community of 
freedom. 

Development Loans: Nine-tenths of the $665 million 
requested for this account is for five countries—India, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Korea and Nigeria. 

We have long recognized the importance to all the 
world of progress in the giant nations of South Asia. 
But in the past year we witnessed a tragic confrontation 
between India and Pakistan which forced us to withhold 
all new assistance other than food. We will not allow 
our aid to subsidize an arms race between these two 
countries. Nor can we resume aid until we are reason- 
ably certain that hostilities will not recur. The prog- 
ress of reconciliation—first at the United Nations and 
then at Tashkent—holds promise that these two great 
countries have resolved on a course of peace. My re- 
quest for development loan funds is made in the hope 
and belief that this promise will be fulfilled. 

Turkey has continued her steady progress toward self- 
sustaining growth, and has remained a staunch NATO 
ally. She deserves our continued support. 

Korea has made similar economic progress and has 
shown her dedication to the cause of freedom by sup- 
plying a full military division for service in Viet Nam. 

Nigeria has recently suffered a painful upheaval, but 
we are hopeful that she too will maintain her respon- 
sible and progressive course. 

The uncertainties of world affairs permit no guaran- 
tees that these hopes will be fulfilled. But I do guaran- 
tee the Congress and the American people that no funds 
will be used in these or other countries without a clear 
case that such expenditures are in the interest of the 
United States. 
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Technical Cooperation: This request—$231 million— 
will finance American advisors and teachers who are the 
crucial forces in the attack on hunger, ignorance, disease, 
and the population problem. The dollar total is rela- 
tively small. But no appropriation is more critical. 
No purpose is more central. 

Contributions to International Organizations: 1 am 
requesting $140 million for these contributions in FY 
1967. The majority of these funds will support such 
efforts as the United Nations Development Program and 
the U.S. Children’s Fund. The remainder represents 
our share of the cost of maintaining essential United 
Nations peace-keeping and relief activities in areas of 
tension and conflict. 

Other: The remaining $142 million of my request is 
distributed among the Contingency Fund, AID admin- 
istrative expenses, and support of American schools and 
hospitals abroad. 

X. 

In making these requests, I assure the Congress that 
every effort will be extended to minimize the adverse 
impact on our balance of payments. I think the record 
is proof of the sincerity of these commitments. 

AID procurement policies have been tightened to the 
point that, with minor and essential exceptions, all funds 
appropriated to AID must be spent in the U.S. for 
American goods and services. As a result, offshore 
expenditures of AID funds declined from $1 billion in 
1960 to $533 million in 1964. 

Further steps have been taken. I now expect that the 
figure will drop to about $400 million in FY 1967. Re- 
ceipts are expected to rise to $186 million in FY 1967, 
yielding a net outflow of only $214 million. 


XI. 


I am transmitting the Military Assistance and Sales 
Act of 1966 as separate legislation. This new Act will 
provide a five-year authorization for the program which 
strengthens U.S. security by building the strength of 
others to deter and resist aggression. 

The new Act will provide: 


—Effective coordination between our economic and 
military programs. I request the Congress to 
retain in the new Act those provisions which place 
responsibility for continuous supervision and gen- 
eral direction of all military assistance programs 
in the Secretary of State. 

—Greater emphasis on self-help. As with economic 
aid, we must condition our military aid upon 
commitments from recipients to make maximum 
contributions to the common defense. 

—Greater emphasis on civic action programs. We 
shall give new stress to civic action programs 
through which local troops build schools and 
roads, and provide literacy training and health 
services. Through these programs, military per- 
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sonnel are able to play a more constructive role 
in their society, and to establish better relations 
with the civilian population. 

—Emphasis on training. One of our most effective 
methods of building free world security is through 
the training provided foreign military personnel. 
Today, 8,500 foreign trainees come to this coun- 
try each year and a similar number are trained 
at our service schools overseas. They return to 
their home countries with new professional skills 
and a new understanding of the role of the armed 
forces in a democratic society. 

—Continued shift from grant aid to military sales. 
We will shift our military aid programs from grant 
to sales whenever possible—and without jeopard- 
izing our security interests or progress of economic 
development. Military sales now exceed the 
dollar volume of the normal grant aid program. 
This not only makes a substantial favorable im- 
pact on the balance of payments, but it also dem- 
onstrates the willingness of our allies to carry an 
increasing share of their own defense costs. 

& 2+ #@ 

I am requesting new obligational authority of $917 
million for military assistance in fiscal year 1967. This 
is the bare minimum required if we are to keep our com- 
mitments to our allies and friendly armed forces to pro- 
vide the equipment and training essential to free world 
defense. 

The military assistance request for FY 1967 does not 
include funds for support of South Vietnamese and other 
allied forces who are engaged in the crucial struggle for 
freedom in that country. Financing for this effort will 
come directly from Department of Defense appro- 
priations. 

Almost three-fourths of the total program will go to 
countries adjacent to the borders of Soviet Russia and 
Communist China. The armed forces of such countries 
as Greece, Turkey, Iran and the Republics of China and 
Korea are effective deterrents to aggression. The bal- 
ance of the funds will strengthen the capacity to main- 
tain internal security in countries where instability and 
weakness can pave the way for subversion. 


XII. 


Americans have always built for the future. 

That is why we established land grant colleges and 
passed the Homestead Act to open our Western lands 
more than 100 years ago. 

That is why we adopted the progressive programs pro- 
posed by Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 

That is why we are building the Great Society. 

And that is why we have a foreign assistance program. 

We extend assistance to nations because it is in the 
highest traditions of our heritage and our humanity. 
But even more, because we are concerned with the kind 
of world our children will live in. 
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It can be a world where nations raise armies, where 
famine and disease and ignorance are the common lot of 
men, where the poor nations look on the rich with 
envy, bitterness and frustration; where the air is filled 
with tension and hatred. 

Or it can be a world where each nation lives in inde- 
pendence, seeking new ways to provide a better life for 
its citizens: 


—a world where the energies of its restless peoples 
are directed toward the works of peace; 

—a world where people are free to build a civiliza- 
tion to liberate the spirit of man. 


We cannot make such a world in one message, in one 
appropriation or in one year. But we can work to do 
this with this appropriation in this year. And we must 
continue to build on the work of past years and begin to 
erase disease and hunger and ignorance from the face 
of the earth. 

But the basic choice is up to the countries themselves. 
If that choice is for progress, we can and we must help. 
Our help can spell the difference between success and 
stagnation. We must stand ready to provide it when it 
is needed and when we have confidence that it will be 
well used. 

This is the price and the privilege of world leadership. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
February 1, 1966 


Tariff Classification for 
Textured Yarns 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report on the Feasibility and Desirability of Separate 
Classification. February 1, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith, in accordance with sec- 
tion 2 of Public Law 89-229, a report concerning the 
feasibility and desirability of separate classification in 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States for those articles 
of man-made fibers commonly referred to as textured or 
texturized yarns. 

The report concludes that such separate tariff classi- 
fication for textured yarns is feasible but not desirable 
in view of the current situation. 

Textured yarn production in the United States has 
been rising steadily in recent years, from 74 million 
pounds in 1960 to over 250 million pounds in 1965. 
During this period, the independent throwster industry, 
which processes a major portion of textured yarn, has 
had rising employment. At the same time, imports have 
been declining. The Tariff Commission has estimated 
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that the annual imports of textured yarns declined from 
more than two million pounds in 1962 to less than onc 
million pounds in 1965, representing less than one-half 
of one percent of the domestic market. 

However, the representatives of the domestic industry 
have argued that a serious threat of injury looms in the 
future. In part because of this concern, the report rec- 
ommends that more accurate import data for textured 
yarns be provided in the future, so that Congress, the 
Executive Branch, and the industry can keep close watch 
on import levels and consider additional measures should 
they be warranted. I am therefore directing that steps 
be taken to obtain more accurate data on imports of 
textured yarns. 

I am also transmitting for the information of the 
Congress the report of the Tariff Commission on textured 
yarns which I requested. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
February 1, 1966 


Note: A “Presidential Report on Textured Yarns of Man-Made 
Fibers” (5 pp., processed) was also made public by the White House. 


Council of Economic Advisers 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
Dr. James Duesenberry as a Member. 


February 2, 1966 


Dr. and Mrs. Duesenberry and family, Chairman Ackley, 
members of the Cabinet, distinguished Members of the 
Congress, my friends: 

We are here this morning to engage in a bit of barter 
with Harvard University. Harvard made us give them 
back Otto Eckstein. We wouldn't do it until they gave us 
Jim Duesenberry. 

Dr. Duesenberry, as we all know, is one of this Nation’s 
leading economists. When I was growing up, that didn’t 
seem to mean very much, but since I grew up we have 
learned the error of our ways. 

In fact, it occurs to me that the legal profession had 
itself better be on guard. I haven’t had any head count, 
but it wouldn’t surprise me a bit to find today that the 
economists in Government already outnumber the lawyers. 

Someone once defined an economist as a person who 
says that we move in cycles instead of running around in 
circles. ‘The new breed of economists that we have on our 
Council of Economic Advisers are busy proving that we 
don’t even have to put up with the cycles any more, for the 
fact is that for 5 years now, if the press will accept my 
apology, this country has been moving straight ahead and 
we think in the right direction. 

We are now in the 60th month of record-breaking pros- 
perity, I read this morning, and the Council of Economic 
Advisers has a lot to do with that amazing achievement. 
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Abraham Lincoln once described the problem of gov- 
ernment in these words: “If we could first know where we 
are and whither we are tending, we could better judge 
what to do and how to do it.” That is what we think 
Gardner Ackley and his brilliant associates are trying to 
do for this economy of ours. 

We believe that they have taken some of the guesswork 
out of the job of trying to steer this Ship of State. With 
their help, with the close relationship and constant con- 
tact with American business, and American labor, and 
American Government, we have tried to chart a common 
course that has kept us in the mainstream of prosperity in 
this country. 

It has taken more than their advice. It has taken in- 
dustrial statesmanship. It has taken labor responsibility. 
It has taken a Government which is looking out every 
minute of the day for the best interests of all the people. 
And we are going to continue to encourage this great 
partnership. 

Prosperity, I think, then will take care of itself. But 
prosperity by itself is not enough. We have already 
proved that recessions are not a necessary fact of life. 
Now we must prove that inflation is not necessarily a 
result of prosperity. 

I, for one, do not believe that it is. I believe that with 
the continued cooperation of all Americans, if we can get 
that cooperation, we can hold inflation in check. At least 
this is our goal. And this is our objective and this is our 
determination. 

So this morning I again appeal to all my fellow Ameri- 
cans to help their country in this hour of need. I appeal 
to business not to raise prices. I appeal alike to labor to 
observe the guideposts. 
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I believe that the fiscal 1967 budget is designed to hold 
our economy in balance. I would remind you that in 
this budget cash receipts exceed cash outlay. Your Gov- 
ernment will, we think, the next fiscal year, take in $500 
million more than your Government will spend in that 
fiscal year. 

So I appeal to the Congress to enact the revenue meas- 
ures that I have proposed. I urge the Congress to keep 
the recommended appropriations within the limits that we 
have requested. 

It gives me a very great pleasure this morning to wel- 
come Dr. Duesenberry to the Government and to my 
administration. 

I think we should observe that he comes here at no 
small personal sacrifice. He has come to Washington 
because he loves his country and he wants to serve it, and 
he loves his Government and his Government needs him. 

He and his lovely wife and their four wonderful child- 
ren are most welcome additions to our official family. 
I think that they will write a record here, as his colleagues 
on the Council have written, that will excite the admira- 
tion of not only all their fellow Americans, but will excite 
the admiration of leaders in other governments through- 
out the world who frequently comment to me about the 
wisdom, the foresight, the stability of the United States of 
America and its policies. There is no group that is more 
responsible for that stability or that leadership than the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Dr. Duesenberry, we are delighted to have you. Wel- 
come aboard. 


note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. 





INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


The President’s Remarks Summarizing His Message to the Congress. 


February 2, 1966 


Last year Congress, by its acts, declared this Nation’s number one 
task is to now improve the education and health of our people. 

Today I call upon Congress to add a world dimension to this task. 
The International Education Act of 1966 marks our commitment to help 
others to rid themselves of the slavery of illiteracy and ignorance. 

The International Health Act of 1966 pledges us to join in banishing 


the curse of disease. 


I have set bold yet prudent goals for all of us to meet: To create 1,000 
school-to-school partnerships with the young of other nations; to bring 
5,000 exchange Peace Corps volunteers from abroad to live and work in 
our country; to conquer or control some of the world’s killer diseases— 
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cholera, smallpox, malaria; to enrich diets of 150 million infants and 


mothers in less developed nations. 


Half a century ago the philosopher William James declared that 


mankind must seek a moral equivalent of war. 
more desperate today than ever before. 
all poor nations, friend and foe alike, to join us in this combat. 


That search has become 
So we call on all rich nations and 
It can be 


the first work of the world for generations yet to come. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:20 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at the White House. 





International Education and 
Health Programs 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing 
Methods To Improve the Education and Health 

of Peoples Throughout the World. 

February 2, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Last year the Congress by its action declared: the 
nation’s number one task is to improve the education and 
health of our people. 

Today I call upon Congress to add a world dimen- 
sion to this task. 

I urge the passage of the International Education 
and Health Acts of 1966. 

We would be shortsighted to confine our vision to this 
nation’s shorelines. The same rewards we count at 
home will flow from sharing in a worldwide effort to rid 
mankind of the slavery of ignorance and the scourge of 
disease. 

We bear a special role in this liberating mission. Our 
resources will be wasted in defending freedom’s fron- 
tiers if we neglect the spirit that makes men want to de 
free. 

Half a century ago, the philosopher William James 
declared that mankind must seek “a moral equivalent 
of war.” 

The search continues—more urgent today than ever 
before in man’s history. 

Ours is the great opportunity to challenge all nations, 
friend and foe alike, to join this battle. 

We have made hopeful beginnings. Many of the 
programs described in this message have been tested in 
practice. I have directed our agencies of government 
to improve and enlarge the programs already authorized 
by Congress. 

Now I am requesting Congress to give new purpose 
and new power to our efforts by declaring that: 


—programs to advance education and health are 
basic building blocks to lasting peace. 

——they represent a long-term commitment in the 
national interest. 


—the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is charged with a broad authority to help 
strengthen our country’s capacity to carry on this 
noble adventure. 


EDUCATION 


Education lies at the heart of every nation’s hopes and 
purposes. It must be at the heart of our international 
relations. 

We have long supported UNESCO and other multi- 
lateral and international agencies. We propose to con- 
tinue these efforts with renewed vigor. 

Schooled in the grief of war, we know certain truths 
are self-evident in every nation on this earth: 


—TIdeas, not armaments, will shape our lasting 
prospects for peace. 

—The conduct of our foreign policy will advance no 
faster than the curriculum of our classrooms. 

—The knowledge of our citizens is one treasure 
which grows only when it is shared. 


International education cannot be the work of one 
country. It is the responsibility and promise of all 
nations. It calls for free exchange and full collaboration. 
We expect to receive as much as we give, to learn as well 
as to teach. 


Let this nation play its part. To this end, I propose: 


—to strengthen our capacity for international educa- 
tional cooperation. 

—to stimulate exchange with students and teachers 
of other lands. 

—to assist the progress of education in developing 
nations. 

—to build new bridges of international under- 
standing. 


I. TO STRENGTHEN OUR CAPACITY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 


Our education base in this country is strong. Our 
desire to work with other nations is great. But we must 
review and renew the purpose of our programs for 
international education. I propose to: 

1. Direct the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to establish within his Department a Center for 
Educational Cooperation. 
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This Center will be a focal point for leadership in 
international education. While it will not supplant other 
governmental agencies already conducting programs in 
this field, it will: 


—-Act as a channel for communication between our 
missions abroad and the U.S. educational com- 
munity ; 

~—Direct programs assigned to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; 

—-Assist public and private agencies conducting 
international education programs. 


2. Appoint a Council on International Education. 

Our commitment to international education must 
draw on the wisdom, experience, and energy of many 
people. This Council, to be composed of outstanding 
leaders of American education, business, labor, the pro- 
fessions, and philanthropy, will advise the Center for 
Educational Cooperation. 

3. Create a Corps of Education Officers to serve in 
the United States Foreign Service. 

As education’s representatives abroad, they will give 
sharper direction to our programs. Recruited from the 
ranks of outstanding educators, they will report directly 
to the Ambassador when serving in foreign missions. 

4. Stimulate New Programs in International Studies 
for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

No child should grow to manhood in America without 
realizing the promise and the peril of the world beyond 
our borders. Progress in teaching about world affairs 
must not lag behind progress made in other areas of 
American education. 

I am directing the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to earmark funds from Title IV of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, so 
that our regional education laboratories can enrich the 
international curricula of our elementary and secondary 
schools. 

5. Support Programs of International Scope in Smaller 
and Developing Colleges. 

Many of our nation’s institutions have been unable 
to share fully in international projects. By anew program 
of incentive grants administered through HEW these 
institutions will be encouraged to play a more active role. 

6. Strengthen Centers of Special Competence in Inter- 
national Research and Training. 

Over the past two decades, our universities have been 
a major resource in carrying on development programs 
around the world. We have made heavy demands upon 
them. But we have not supported them adequately. 

I recommend to the Congress a program of incentive 
grants administered by HEW for universities and groups 
of universities— 

(a) to promote centers of excellence in dealing with 
particular problems and particular regions of the world, 

(b) to develop administrative staff and faculties 
adequate to maintain long-term commitments to over- 
seas educational enterprises. 
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In addition, I propose that AID be given authority 
to provide support to American research and educational 
institutions, for increasing their capacity to deal with 
programs of economic and social development abroad. 


Il. TO STIMULATE EXCHANGE WITH THE STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS OF OTHER LANDS 


Only when people know about—and care about— 
each other will nations learn to live together in harmony. 
I therefore propose that we: 

1. Encourage the Growth of School-to-School Part- 
nerships. 

Through such partnerships, already pioneered on a 
small scale, a U.S. school may assist the brick-and- 
mortar construction of a sister school in less developed 
nations. ‘The exchange can grow to include books and 
equipment, teacher and student visits. 

To children, it can bring deep understanding and last- 
ing friendships. 

I recommend a goal of 1,000 school-to-school part- 
nerships. 

This program will be administered by the Peace 
Corps, in cooperation with AID, particularly its Partners 
of the Alliance Program. The chief cost will be borne 
by the voluntary contributions of the participating 
schools. 

2. Establish an Exchange Peace Corps. 

Our nation has no better ambassadors than the young 
volunteers who serve in 46 countries in the Peace Corps. 
I propose that we welcome similar ambassadors to our 
shores. We need their special skills and understanding, 
just as they need ours. 

These “Volunteers to America” will teach their own 
language and culture in our schools and colleges. ‘They 
will serve in community programs alongside VISTA 
Volunteers. As our Peace Corps Volunteers learn while 
they serve, those coming to the United States will be 
helped to gain training to prepare them for further serv- 
ice when they return home. 

I propose an initial goal of 5,000 volunteers. 

3. Establish an American Education Placement 
Service. 

We have in the United States a reservoir of talent and 
good will not yet fully tapped: 


~-school and college teachers eager to serve abroad; 
~-professors and administrators who are retired or 
on sabbatical leave; 
Peace Corps volunteers who desire further foreign 
service. 


‘To encourage these men and women to assist in the 
developing nations and elsewhere, I recommend that we 
establish an American Education Placement Service in 
HEW. 

It will act as an international recruitment bureau for 
American teachers, and will provide supplemental assist- 
ance for those going to areas of special hardship. 
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In time, I hope this Service will lead to the develop- 
ment of a World Teacher Exchange—in which all 
nations may join to bring their classrooms into cioser 
relationship with one another, 


Il, TO ASSIST THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 
DEVELOPING NATIONS 


To provide direct support for those countries struggling 
to improve their education standards, I propose that we: 
1. Enlarge AID programs of education assistance. 

In my message on Foreign Assistance, I directed AID 
to make a major effort in programs of direct educational 
benefit. These will emphasize teacher training—voca- 
tional and scientific education—construction of education 
facilities—-specialized training in the U.S. for foreign 
students—and help in publishing badly needed textbooks. 

2. Develop new Techniques for Teaching Basic Edu- 
cation and Fighting Illiteracy. 

Our own research and development in the learning 
process can be adapted to fit the needs of other countries. 
Modern technology and new communications techniques 
have the power to multiply the resources available to a 
school system. 


I am calling on HEW to support basic education 
research of value to the developing nations. 

I am requesting AID to conduct studies and assist pilot 
projects for applying technology to meet critical education 
shortages. 

3. Expand U.S. Summer Teaching Corps. 


The Agency for International Development now ad- 
ministers programs for American teachers and professors 
who participate in summer workshops in less developed 
countries. They serve effectively to support teacher- 
training in these countries. They also enrich their own 
teaching experience. 


I propose this year that AID double the number of 
U.S. participants in the Summer Teaching Corps. 


4. Assist the Teaching of English Abroad. 

Many of the newer nations have a vital need to main- 
tain English as the language of international communica- 
tion and national development. We must help meet this 
demand even as we extend the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in our own schools. 

I have directed AID, supported by other agencies, to 
intensify its efforts for those countries which seek our 
help. 

5. Establish Bi-National Educational Foundations. 

We have at our disposal excess foreign currencies in a 
number of developing nations. Where conditions are 
favorable, I propose that significant amounts of these 
currencies be used to support Bi-National Educational 
Foundations. Governed by leading citizens from the two 
nations, they would have opportunities much like those 
afforded major foundations in the United States to in- 
vest in basic educational development. 
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To the extent further currencies are created by our 
sales of agricultural commodities abroad, I propose that 
a portion be earmarked for educational uses, particularly 
to assist technical training in food production. 


IV. TO BUILD NEW BRIDGES OF INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING 


The job of international education must extend beyond 
the classroom. Conferences of experts from many na- 
tions, the free flow of books and ideas, the exchange of 
works of science and imagination can enrich every citi- 
zen. I propose steps to: 

1. Stimulate Conferences of Leaders and Experts. 

I have directed every department and agency to sup- 
port a series of seminars for representatives from every 
discipline and every culture to seek answers to the com- 
mon problems of mankind. 

We are ready to serve as host to international gather- 
ings. I have therefore called on the Secretary of State 
and the Attorney General to explore ways to remove un- 
necessary hindrances in granting visas to guests invited 
from abroad. 

2. Increase the Flow of Books and Other Educational 
Material. 

I recommend prompt passage of legislation to imple- 
ment the Florence Agreement and thus stimulate the 
movement of books and other educational material be- 
tween nations. This Agreement was signed by represent- 
atives of the U.S. Government in 1959 and ratified by 
the Senate in 1960. This necessary Congressional action 
is long overdue to eliminate duties and remove barriers 
for the importation of educational materials. 

I also recommend that Congress implement the Beirut 
Agreement to permit duty-free entry of visual and audi- 
tory materials of an educational, scientific or cultural 
nature. 

Finally, we must encourage American private enter- 
prise to participate actively in educational exchange. I 
urge the Congress to amend the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 to permit 
improvements in the Informational Media Guarantee 
Program. 

3. Improve the Quality of U.S, Schools and Colleges 
Abroad. 

We have a potentially rich resource in the American 
elementary and secondary schools and colleges overseas 
assisted by the Department of State and AID. 

They should be showcases for excellence in education. 

They should help make overseas service attractive to 
our own citizens. 


They should provide close contact with students and 
teachers of the host country. 

I request additional support to assist those institutions 
which meet these standards. 

4. Create Special Programs for Future Leaders Study- 
ing in the United States. 
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There are some 90,000 foreign students now enrolled 
in U.S. institutions. Many of them will someday play 
leading roles in their own countries. We must identify 
and assist these potential leaders. 

I recommend that HEW and AID provide grants to 
enrich their educational experience through special 
courses and summer institutes. 


HEALTH 


The well-being of any nation rests fundamentally upon 
the health of its people. 

If they are cursed by disease, their hopes grow dim. 

If they are plagued by hunger, even the blessings of 
liberty give little comfort. 

We have committed ourselves for many years to reliev- 
ing human suffering. Today our effort must keep pace 
with a growing world and with growing problems. 

Therefore, I propose a program to: 


—create an International Career Service in Health; 

—help meet health manpower needs in developing 
nations; 

—combat malnutrition; 

—control and eradicate disease ; 

—cooperate in worldwide efforts to deal with popu- 
lation problems. 


I. CREATE AN INTERNATIONAL CAREER SERVICE IN 
HEALTH 


The first requirement of an International Health Pro- 
gram is trained manpower. 

I propose to: 

1. Increase the supply of trained Americans. 

I recommend a program of Public Health Service 
grants to our universities and professional schools. Our 
first year goal will be to increase by at least 500 the num- 
ber of graduate students preparing to participate in inter- 
national health activities. 

2. Establish a select corps of International Health 
Associates. 

The Public Health Service will recruit young profes- 
sionals in the health disciplines to be available for assign- 
ments at home and overseas. Through service with 
AID, the Peace Corps, and international organizations, 
they will gain experience as the first step in building 
careers in international health. 

I recommend recruitment of 100 outstanding young 
Americans to be the freshman class of International 
Health Associates. 

3. Establish a program of Fellows in International 
Health. 

I propose that 50 special fellowships be awarded to the 
best qualified young Americans with previous experience 
overseas and demonstrated capacity for leadership. 
With the help of advanced training, they will prepare 
for ever more rewarding service in this challenging 
career. 
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4. Create an International Corps in the Public Health 
Service. 

I have directed the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to build a career service corps competent to 
sustain the international health programs in which this 
country participates. 


Il. TO HELP MEET THE HEALTIT MANPOWER NEEDS OF 
DEVELOPING NATIONS 


In many countries, the struggle for better health is 
crippled by severe shortages not only of physicians but 
of all health workers—nurses, sanitarians, laboratory 
technicians, public health workers, health educators, hos- 
pital administrators, and others. 

We must work for the day when each country will be 
able to train, in its own institutions, the health workers 
it needs. Meanwhile, we must assist in relieving critical 
manpower needs. ‘Toward these ends I propose to: 

1. More than double the present AID program to 
strengthen medical and health training institutions in 
the developing nations. 

This program supports construction of teaching and 
laboratory facilities, modernization of teaching materials 
and methods, and assignments of American faculty 
abroad. 

2. Enable the Peace Corps to recruit and provide 
more volunteers for service in the health manpower pro- 
grams of the developing nations. 

This will require an expanded recruitment effort, new 
programs of training and an increased emphasis on 
health. 

Ill. TO COMBAT MALNUTRITION 


Last year, in a special message to Congress, I em- 
phasized the cost of malnutrition to the developing 
nations. This cost is counted in stunted human and 
national growth. 

Since then, we have done much to combat hunger. 
Today, our Food for Peace programs reach about 100 
million people. 

With our help, a number of countries have begun to 
establish self-sustaining programs to conquer malnutri- 
tion. ‘Through international organizations—the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, UNICEF, the World 
Health Organization—we have added further resources 
to this struggle. 

But food production has not kept pace with the in- 
creasing demands of expanding population. 

Where food is scarce, babies, young children, and 
mothers are the first affected. By 1967, nearly 270 
million of the world’s children will suffer from malnutri- 
tion. The legions of the hungry will grow unless man- 
kind acts to meet this peril. 

This nation must play a larger role in combatting mal- 
nutrition, especially among the young. I propose to: 

1. Establish a Head Start Nutritional Program to in- 
crease the number of infants, children, and mothers re- 
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ceiving adequate diets under the Food for Peace Pro- 
gram. 

Our assistance currently reaches about 70 million chil- 
dren, 10 million of whom are under 5 years of age. Our 
goal must be to help the developing nations start or ex- 
pand programs that will reach 150 million children 
within the next five years. 

To overcome the most serious nutritional diseases, I 
have directed AID to enlarge its program for enriching 
milk and other Food for Peace commodities with vita- 
mins and minerals. 

2. Provide Training in Nutrition. 

The developing nations need trained manpower—pro- 
fessional, technical and administrative—to carry out 
effective nutrition programs. 

I am requesting that Congress appropriate funds for 
AID to support training in the United States for nutri- 
tion specialists from the developing countries and to sup- 
port training institutions that have been established in 
27 nations. 

3. Expand Research on Malnutrition. 

We need to know much more about the effects of 
nutritional deficiency; the cheapest and best ways to 
zpply technological advances; and how to develop new, 
rich sources of protein. I am requesting funds for AID 
to expand basic and applied research in these areas. 


IV. TO CONTROL AND ERADICATE DISEASES 


In the rich nations, a healthy childhood is the birth- 
right of most children. 


But in the poor nations, children die daily of diar- 
rheal diseases and cholera. Smallpox, malaria and yel- 
low fever—all preventable diseases—drain the health of 
the people and the economy of the nation. Animal dis- 
eases destroy desperately needed food. 

To launch a simultaneous and concerted attack upon 
these major infectious diseases, I propose that we initiate 
or enlarge programs to: 

1. Eradicate malaria—within ten years—from the 
Western Hemisphere, Ethiopia, Nepal, Jordan, the Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, India, Pakistan and Iran. 

The United States assists 15 malaria eradication pro- 
grams now in progress. I am requesting additional 
funds to expand these programs, and thus bring freedom 
from this disease to more than 800 million people in the 
coming decade. 

We will strengthen the Pan American Health Organi- 
zation as coordinator of the hemispheric attack on 
malaria. We will support the efforts of the World 
Health Organization. 

2. Eradicate smallpox throughout the world by 1975. 

Toward this goal, we will continue our support for the 
World Health Organization and provide special AID 
support for 19 West African countries which have re- 
quested our assistance. 
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3. Reduce the hazard of measles. 

Measles, a relatively mild disease in our country, is 
virulent in others. It kills many children. It leaves 
other blind, deaf, or mentally retarded. AID and the 
Public Health Service have conducted a successful pilot 
project in measles immunization in Upper Volta. Since 
then, nearly all the neighboring West African countries 
have requested similar assistance. AID will expand its 
vaccination program to help those countries control 
measles within the next five years. 

4. Develop the means to control cholera and diarrheal 
diseases in developing nations. 

Because cholera cannot yet be prevented, we must 
develop more effective means of control. Through our 
own research, through cooperative programs with Japan, 
and through continued assistance to the SEATO Cholera 
Research Center in East Pakistan, we will move actively 
to curb the outbreak of this dread disease. 

Diarrheal disease, a major cause of infant death in the 
poor nations, is transmitted largely through contaminated 
water. Working directly with these nations and with 
international organizations, AID will expand worldwide 
programs to ensure safe water supplies. 

5. Control animal diseases. 

Control or eradication of animal diseases could increase 
the meat supply by more than 25 percent in a number of 
developing nations. As many as three-fourths of the 
rural population suffer from debilitating diseases that 
originate in animals. 

I am requesting funds to support the Pan American 
Health Organization in developing and testing vaccines 
against rabies and foot and mouth disease. In addition, 
we will support PAHO as it initiates and expands con- 
trol measures against foot and mouth disease in several 
Latin American countries. 

6. Expand U.S.-Japan Science Cooperation. 

In 1965 we joined Japan in a cooperative science pro- 
gram to combat some of the major diseases of Asia 
leprosy, parasitic diseases, tuberculosis, cholera and mal- 
nutrition. I am requesting funds to expand this impor- 
tant venture administered through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 





V. TO COOPERATE IN WORLDWIDE EFFORTS TO DEAL WITH 
POPULATION PROBLEMS 


By 1970, there will be 300 million more people on this 
earth. A reliable estimate shows, that at present rates 
of growth, the world population could double by the end 
of the century. The growing gap—between food to eat 
and mouths to feed—poses one of mankind’s greatest 
challenges. It threatens the dignity of the individual 
and the sanctity of the family. 

We must meet these problems in ways that will 
strengthen free societies—and protect the individual right 
to freedom of choice. 


To mobilize our resources more effectively, I propose 
programs to: 
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1. Expand Research in Human Reproduction and 
Population Dynamics. 

We are supporting research efforts through the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, AID 
and the World Health Organization. I am requesting 
funds to increase the pace and scope of this effort. The 
effort to be successful will require a full response by cur 
scientific community. 

2. Enlarge the training of American and foreign 
specialists in the population field. 

We are supporting training programs and the develop- 
ment of training programs through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and AID. We will 
expand these programs at home and abroad. 

3. Assist family planning programs in nations which 
request such help. 

Here at home, we are gaining valuable experience 
through new programs of maternal and infant care as 
well as expansion of private and public medical care 
programs. 

Early last year we made clear our readiness to share 
our knowledge, skill and financial resources with the de- 
veloping nations requesting assistance. We will expand 
this effort in response to the increasing number of re- 
quests from other countries. 


THE CHOICE WE MUST MAKE 


We call on rich nations and poor nations to join with 
us—to help each other and to help themselves. This 
must be the first work of the world for generations to 
come. 

For our part, the programs in International Educa- 
tion and Health I am recommending this year will total 
$524 million: 

—$354 million in the foreign assistance program. 

—$103 million in the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department program. 

—$11 million in the Peace Corps program. 

——$56 million in the State Department cultural and 
education program. 

As I indicated in my message on Foreign Assistance 
yesterday, these programs will be conducted in a man- 
ner consistent with our balance of payments policy. 

Last Fall, speaking to a gathering of the world’s 
scholars at the Smithsonian Institution, I said: “. . . We 
can generate growing light in our universe—or we can 
allow the darkness to gather.” 

In the few months since then, forty-four million more 
children have come into the world. With them come 
more hunger—and more hope. 

Since that time the gross national product of our 
nation has passed the $700 billion mark. 

The choice between light and darkness, between health 
and sickness, between knowledge and ignorance, is not 
one that we can ignore. 

The light we generate can be the brightest hope of 
history. It can illuminate the way toward a better life 
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for all. But the darkness—if we let it gather—can 
become the final, terrible midnight of mankind. 

The International Education and Health Acts of 1966 
present an opportunity to begin a great shared adventure 
with other nations. 

I urge the Congress to act swiftly for passage of both 
measures. 

Our national interest warrants it. 

The work of peace demands it. 


Lynpon B. JoHNsoN 
The White House 
February 2, 1966 


Safety on the Highways 


The President’s Message to the Meeting of the American 
Trial Lawyers Association in New York City. 
February 2, 1966 


My message to the American Trial Lawyers Association 
is simple and urgent— 

We must stop the slaughter on our highways. 

I applaud your dedication to this vital task. I share 
your sense of sharp anxiety and deepening concern. You 
and I know that the gravest problem before this nation— 
next to war in Vietnam—is the death and destruction, the 
shocking and senseless carnage, that strikes daily on our 
highways and that takes a higher and more terrible toll 
each year. 

It must stop. There is cause for sacrifice in Vietnam. 
There is no excuse for suicide at home. 

There is no excuse for 49,000 Americans killed —3'4 
million maimed and injured—billions lost in property 
damage and man hours—all in the one frightening and 
tragic year of 1965. 

There can be no excuse for a nation that tolerates such 
anarchy on wheels. It is anarchy when each week nearly 
1,000 of us die in auto accidents and when 70,000 more 
are crippled or hurt. 

Since 1960, 1,675 Americans have been killed in Viet- 
nam fighting Communist aggression. But the number 
of Americans killed on the highways in 1965 alone was 
more than 30 times greater. It is time we started doing 
our homework. 

There is no excuse for a country—and no future for a 
people—that continues to ignore the mounting weight of 
evidence. 

—It is a fact that 605,000 Americans have died in all 
wars from the Revolution to Vietnam—190 years—while 
14% million Americans have died on our highways in only 
25 years. | 

—It is a fact that if we continue at our present suicidal 
rate, half of all Americans will one day suffer death or 
serious injury on our highways. 
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—It is a prediction, an official government estimate, 
that our death toll may exceed 70,000 each year within 
the next decade. 

I accept the facts. I refuse to accept the prediction. 
This Administration has moved and will move to stop the 
slaughter—to replace suicide with sanity, and anarchy 
with safety. 

The existing Federal-Aid Highway Program gave new 
and high priority to the elimination of dangerous highway 
locations. Some 39 states have already spent $55 million 
on such projects, of which $26 million was provided by the 
Federal Government. 


But more—much more—remains to be done. 


I will shortly propose a comprehensive Highway Safety 
Act of 1966 to arrest the destruction of life and property 
on our highways. 

I want to encourage your organization to carry the 
crusade for highway safety to every state, community and 
individual. Your constant and constructive efforts have 
already achieved much. Now, together with every Amer- 
ican of sense and conscience, we can and must achieve 
more. 

Lynpon B. JoHNsoN 


Enriched Uranium for Peaceful Uses 


Statement by the President Announcing an Increase 
in the Quantities To Be Made Available. 
February 2, 1966 


In accordance with the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, the 
President determines the quantities of special nuclear ma- 
terial to be made available for distribution at home and 
abroad. Such a Presidential determination of quantities 
of enriched uranium for peaceful uses was announced on 
July 3, 1963. Since that time, there has been consider- 
able progress in plans for the increased utilization of en- 
riched uranium in nuclear power plants. In order to give 
assurances that enriched uranium can be supplied to meet 
these needs, I am announcing today a further increase in 
the quantities of material to be made available. 

I have determined, pursuant to section 41b of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, that the quanti- 
ties of uranium—235 in enriched uranium to be made 
available are raised from 200,000 to 300,000 kilograms 
for domestic distribution under section 53, and from 
150,000 to 250,000 kilograms for foreign distribution 
under section 54. These amounts have been recom- 
mended by the Atomic Energy Commission with the con- 
currence of the Secretaries of State and Defense. The 
new total of 550,000 kilograms is more than 50 percent 
higher than the previous total. 

The material will be distributed as required over a 
period of years and will be subject to prudent safeguards 
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against unauthorized use. Charges for this material will 
result in substantial revenues to the United States Govern- 
ment. As nuclear programs develop in the future, it will 
undoubtedly be necessary to make further determinations 
increasing the amounts of material to be available. The 
large capacity of U.S. diffusion plants for the production 
of enriched uranium permits them to meet both civilian 
and military requirements. 

A discussion of the new determination is contained in 
the attached statement by the Chairman of the Atomix 
Energy Commission. 


STATEMENT BY GLENN T. SEABORG, CHAIRMAN, UNITED 
STATES Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION 


The President’s announcement today that the quantities 
of enriched uranium to be made available for peaceful 
uses at home and abroad have been increased to a total of 
550,000 kilograms of contained U-235 is another im- 
portant step forward in the civilian applications of atomic 
energy. Of this total, 300,000 kilograms is for distribu- 
tion to licensed users within the United States and 250,000 
kilograms is for distribution to foreign countries under 
civil agreements for cooperation. 

The material will be used in research and development 
and as fuel in nuclear reactors, with the bulk of it being 
utilized in generating electricity. Most of the material 
will be of low cirichments. 

The new determination by the President is expected to 
cover allocations of material under present domestic li- 
censes and foreign agreements for cooperation and those 
anticipated in the near future, whether distribution is to be 
by sale, lease, toll enrichment, or other arrangements. 
(Toll enrichment services may be provided by the AEC 
only after December 31, 1968, but contracts for such serv- 
ices may be entered into before that date.) The current 
schedule of base charges for enriched uranium was an- 
nounced by the AEC on May 29, 1962. Material for use 
in the AEC’s own facilities is not included in this determi- 
nation. 

Allocation of enriched uranium to a reactor project in- 
cludes material for the fuel loading, for fuel consumption 
over the period of the domestic license or foreign agree- 
ment for cooperation, and for the inventory outside of the 
reactor associated with the manufacture and storage of 
fuel elements, cooling and shipment of irradiated fuel, and 
chemical processing of irradiated fuel to recover the re- 
maining uranium and plutonium. The amount of U- 
235 contained in enriched uranium returned to the AEC 
is deducted from the amount supplied by the AEC in com- 
puting how much is available for further distribution. 
The material allocated to a reactor project may not be 
completely distributed for several decades. 

As of December 31, 1965, there were in effect in the 
United States construction permits or operating licenses 
for 18 power reactors, 5 test reactors, 75 research reactors, 
and 17 critical-experiment facilities, and 583 licenses for 
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other uses of special nuclear material, not including the 
AEC’s own reactors, facilities, and uses. Agreements for 
cooperation in the civil uses of atomic energy are in effect 
between the United States and a large part of the free 
world, including 34 countries and West Berlin; 16 of these 
agreements provide for cooperation on power reactors. 
In addition, agreements are in effect with the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (Euratom). 

Enriched uranium for peaceful uses is distributed 
abroad only under civil agreements for cooperation. All 
such agreements contain a guaranty by the cooperating 
country that the material supplied will be used exclusively 
for peaceful purposes. Safeguard provisions allowing 
inspection of materials, facilities, and records by United 
States or international inspectors are also included, as 
appropriate. 


Technology and the American 
Economy 


Announcement of the Transmittal to the President of the 
Report of the National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress. 


February 3, 1966 


The National Commission on Technology, Automa- 
tion, and Economic Progress today submitted a report of 
its study to President Johnson. 

The Commission was established by Public Law 88— 
444 which was approved by Congress on August 5, 1964, 
and signed by the President on August 19, 1964. 


The Commission was appointed by the President in 
December 1964, and the appointments approved by the 
Senate on January 27, 1965. The Commission has met 
in monthly 2-day sessions since January 1965. 

Commission members include: Ben Aaron, Director of 
The Institute of Industrial Relations and Professor of Law 
at the University of California at Los Angeles; Joseph A. 
Beirne, President of the Communications Workers of 
America; Daniel Bell, Professor of Sociology and Chair- 
man of the Sociology Department at Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Howard Bowen, President of the University of 
Iowa; Patrick E. Haggerty, President of Texas Instru- 
ments, Inc.; Albert J. Hayes, recently retired as President 
of the International Association of Machinists; Anna 
Rosenberg Hoffman, President of Anna M. Rosenberg 
and Associates; Edwin H. Land, President of Polaroid 
Company; Walter P. Reuther, President of the United 
Auto Workers; Robert H. Ryan, President of Regional 
Industrial Development, Inc., of Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania; Robert M. Solow, Professor of Economics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Philip Sporn, 
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Chairman of Systems Development Committee, American 
Electric Power Company; Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board of IBM Corporation; and Whitney M. 
Young, Jr., Executive Director of the National Urban 
League. 


NOTE: The 210-page report, entitled “Technology and the American 
Economy,” was also made public by the White House. 


Heart-of-the-Year Award, 1966 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the 
American Heart Association Award to 
Congressman John E. Fogarty of Rhode Island. 
February 3, 1966 


Congressman Fogarty and Dr. Taussig, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


When we read that a fully functioning artificial heart 
is possible within 5 years, we pay tribute to congressional 
leadership, and particularly to Congressman John 
Fogarty of Rhode Island. 

When we finally call a halt to the wholesale murder of 
heart disease, all of us will bless the day that Congress 
took effective action. John Fogarty represents the little 
State of Rhode Island in the United States Congress, but 
his crusade for better health has led him often to the first 
house of the land. 

He came here last August 4th for the signing of the 
Community Facilities Act. He was back again the next 
day at the signing of the Community Health Services 
Extension Act—community mental health centers one 
week, Community Health Services Extension Act the 
next week. 

Four days later he came back to see us as a sponsor 
of the National Institutes of Health for the signing of 
the Health Research Facilities Act. In October he was 
back at the White House again for the signing of the 
Heart, Cancer and Stroke Amendments, to establish 
regional medical centers to help us in fighting these 
killer diseases. 

Now he is back with us again this morning. He 
doesn’t have a bill in his pocket—a Congressional bill, 
I mean—but this, I think, I can tell you: When he comes 
to this house, he is always welcome. 

For John Fogarty knows what we all must learn, and 
that is that no society can be great which is not first of 
all healthy. The healing miracles that we achieve must 
not be gifts for Americans only, and that is why we 
have suggested another health measure for this Nation 
to discuss, debate, consider, and, I hope, ultimately act 
upon. That is the International Health Act of 1966 that 
is to launch a cooperative effort by all of the world’s 
people to make a determined and organized attempt to 
conquer disease wherever it exists in human beings. 
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I don’t let you in on any secret when I say I am hopeful 
that after this International Health Act of 1966 is con- 
sidered in the House and the Senate that it will not be 
long before John Fogarty is back here, and Dr. Taussig, 
paying us another visit, and waiting for his pen. 

The world cannot wait. The clock is ticking. 

I know that as we work on these messages, outline our 
hopes and our purposes, our ambitions in the world, 
that some people may think that we have too many 
“oodies,” that we are pretty visionary, and that we have 
something for everyone. 

The cynical sometimes are critical. But I know of no 
more worthy motive or purpose that a human being can 
have than to try to lay out as his or her goal a program 
that will educate the mind and that will conquer disease 
in the body and that will permit your children and your 
people to live in an atmosphere and an environment of 
beauty and culture and enjoy the better things of life. 

Now, we cannot conquer disease and we cannot edu- 
cate all humanity and we cannot have a symphony in 
every town, and we cannot have a Mellon Art Gallery 
in every capital, but we can hope for them and we can 
work for them and we can give what we have to them, 
and we can urge them and provide leadership and ideas 
and try to move along. 

I was reading a speech late last night that the Post- 
master General under President Roosevelt had made, and 
he talked about his first 100 days and his first 100 bills, 
and how most of them lived on today and none of them 
had ever really been repealed. 

What I hope the sixties will be remembered for are 
the steps we have taken in education and in health and 
in understanding of our fellowman, not just in the 50 
States of this Union, but in all the continents of the world. 


It may just be a few thousand or a few million that 
starts the program. ‘The poverty program was really 
started with the NYA and the CCC back in the thirties, 
and it has developed from there. The whole great con- 
servation movement in water resources in this country 
started with something we proudly call the TVA that 
Senator Norris did. 


The health program that this man picked up when 
he was a lone wolf—when he got lonely he’d go over and 
see Lister Hill in the Senate, but outside of the two of 
them there weren’t many around that really believed you 
could do something about it. Yet there are people in 
this room today that are living testimonials io the fruits 
of his research. 


It gives me such great satisfaction to attempt in the 
best way I can to pay tribute to Congressman Fogarty 
from the great State of Rhode Island. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. in the Theater at the 
White House. He presented the award on behalf of the American 
Heart Association, at the request of Dr. Helen B. Taussig, Asso- 
ciation president and co-developer of the “blue baby” surgical 
procedure. In 1959 President Johnson, then Majority Leader of 
the United States Senate, received the first Heart-of-the-Year 
Award. 
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U.S.S.R. Soft Landing on the Moon 


The President’s Telegram of Congratulations on the 
Success of the Luna 9 Mission. February 3, 1966 


[As read at the Press Secretary's briefing] 


“Dear Mr. Chairman: 


“You and the people of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics are to be congratulated for the great success 
of Luna 9. Your accomplishment is one that can bene- 
fit all mankind. And all mankind applauds it. Your 
scientists have made a major contribution to man’s 
knowledge of the moon and of space. 

“Sincerely, 
“Lynpon B. JoHNsON” 
[His Excellency Nikolai Viktorovich Podgorny, Chairman, Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet, U.S.S.R.] 


NOTE: The text of the telegram was read by the Press Secretary to 
the President, Bill Moyers, at his news conference at 4:40 p.m. on 
Thursday, February 3, 1966, in his office at the White House. It 
was not made public in the form of a White House press release. 


Community Relations Service 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
Roger Wilkins as Director. 
February 4, 1966 


Tue Presiwent. Good morning, ladies and gentle- 
men. 


Seven years ago I had the privilege of introducing the 
first Community Relations Service measure in the Con- 
gress of the United States. I did so out of a lifelong belief 
that conciliation is always stronger than confrontation. 


At that time I observed that such an organization would 
place heavy responsibilities upon the conciliator. He 
would have to be a very imaginative man. He would 
have to be a very understanding man. He would have 
to be a man of absolute integrity. 

Such men, I told the Congress, are very difficult to find, 
but they are not impossible to find. We did find such a 
man in Governor LeRoy Collins, who I am proud to wel- 
come here this morning. 

Now I think we have found another such man in 
Roger Wilkins, who I am glad to have here to take the 
oath. Although he, as you can observe, is very young 
in years, Roger Wilkins has the experience and, I believe, 
the poise and the calm judgment which is demanded of a 
conciliator. 

He has had extensive experience in social welfare. He 
has had experience in dealing with the problems of devel- 
oping nations. The very able and beloved Attorney 
General, General Katzenbach, tells me that he has expe- 
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rience that will be very valuable to him as a practicing 


lawyer. He has had now nearly 4 years’ experience as a 
public servant. And above all, I believe that he has 
understanding. 


Not long after I announced my intention of nomi- 
nating Roger Wilkins to be the Director of the new Com- 
munity Relations Service, he was asked whether the fact 
that Roy Wilkins was his uncle had anything to do with 
this appointment. I want it known that to be related 
to Roy Wilkins is no small honor. 

There are few Americans that I believe have worked 
longer, harder, more intelligently, or more effectively 
for racial and social justice in our country, and I consider 
him not only one of my close counselors, but one of the 
great citizens of this generation. 

But today we have met here in this White House The- 
ater not so much to honor Roger Wilkins because he has 
a distinguished uncle; I think it is better that we should 
congratulate Roy Wilkins because he has such a dis- 
tinguished nephew. 

We place high priority on the task that we have given 
you, Roger. We have secured the services of a very wise 
and able man, Brooks Hays, to work with you. We have 
proposed a very sharp increase in the budget of the Com- 
munity Relations Service, from $1.3 million to $2 million. 
We have proposed an increase in the manpower of the 
Service from 67 to 100. 

Weare shifting the focus of the Service away from busi- 
ness groups and enlarging its mission by having it report 
directly to the Attorney General of the United States. 

With the approval of the Congress, Mr. Wilkins, as 
Director, will have the rank of Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

So, Roger, you have been given a very critical task, at 
a very critical hour, a critical period in your Nation’s 
history. 

More than a century ago, Abraham Lincoln said, “I 
believe this Government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free.” Today, I believe that this Nation 
cannot endure torn by hatred, bigotry, and racial strife. 
I believe that we are, at this very moment, at a crossroads 
in America. 

I believe the destiny of our children and our grand- 
children await its decision. That decision will not be 
made by a powerful, strong Federal Government here 
in Washington. Of course, that Government can and 
will help. That Government can and will right injus- 
tices. That Government can fill empty plates and it can 
try to help and nourish eager minds. 

But after all is said and done, as I just related to Mr. 
Heineman in the library, it is with the people in the 
communities of this Nation that really the ultimate deci- 
sion rests and where the ultimate responsibility lies. It 
rests in their hearts. It rests in their sense of decency and 
fair play. Above all, it rests in their conscience. 
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So it is to these people and their communities that you 
must direct the efforts of the Community Relations Serv- 
ice. There are high responsibilities here. You can 
carry them with our high hopes and with our warm con- 
fidence. Our prayers will be with you and our efforts 
will support you every step of the way. 

Mr. Wirkins. Thank you, Mr. President. 

SECRETARY Connor. Mr. President, I welcome this 
assignment. We in the Department of Commerce are 
very proud of the excellent start made by the Community 
Relations Service under the outstanding leadership of 
LeRoy Collins, and we are very proud of Roger Wilkins, 
so this is a happy moment for all of us. 

I would like to swear Mr. Wilkins in. The Bible is at 
hand. 

Do you, Roger W. Wilkins, solemnly swear that you 
will support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and domestic, that you 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the same, that you 
take this obligation freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion, that you will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties of Director, Community Relations 
Service, on which you are about to enter, so help you 
God? 

Mr. Witxins. I will, so help me God. 

SECRETARY Connor. Congratulations to you. 

Mr. Wirkins. Thank, you Mr. Secretary. 

SECRETARY Connor. We have a Certificate of Office. 
Roger, we know that you will perform this assignment 
very successfully. 

Mr. Wirxins. Thank you, sir. 

SECRETARY Connor. Thank you very much for being 
with us, ladies and gentlemen. 


Wuire House CoNnFERENCE ON Crvit RIGHTS 


Tue Present. I have just finished a preliminary 
meeting with the Chairman of the Civil Rights Confer- 
ence to be held this spring here at the White House. He 
is one of our most gifted businessmen, one of our most 
dedicated patriots. He is going to give every weekend 
and as much night time as necessary from now until late 
in the spring to organize the Conference and bring the 
best people in the Nation here to the White House to dis- 
cuss the civil rights problems that face us, to try to work 
out an agenda of not only problems, but solutions and 
programs. 

I would like all of you who are interested in this field 
to know him, and I would like to publicly thank him 
for the great sacrifices he is making trying to serve his 
country in this critical field in this critical period. Mr. 
Ben Heineman. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:38 a.m. in the Theater at the 
White House. 
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Office of Emergency Planning 


The President’s Letter Accepting the Resignation of 
Buford Ellington as the Director. 
February 4, 1966 


January 14, 1966 
Dear Buford: 


I deeply regret that personal circumstances compel 
you to leave your post as Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning on January 15, 1966. 

My personal esteem and real admiration for a superb 
professional performance make it difficult to accept your 
letter of resignation. I do so because I understand and 
respect your decision. 

All America is in your debt for the tireless and out- 
standing contribution you have made to your country’s 
welfare and security. When the alarms have sounded 
you have answered with a swift and seemingly inexhaust- 
ible supply of energy and resourcefulness. Your fore- 
sight has left us strong and well-prepared for calamities 
I pray will never come. 

The Governors of all our great States will miss you 
also. You have won their friendship and respect, and this 
Administration is grateful for the closeness of those bonds 
which you bequeath to us. 

You are a loyal and devoted American. I know I 
can call upon you in the challenging years ahead. 

Sincerely, 
Lynvon B. JoHNSON 


[Honorable Buford Ellington, Director, Office of Emergency 
Planning, Washington, D.C.] 


January 11, 1966 
Dear Mr. President: 


It is with deep and conflicting emotions that I submit 
to you my resignation as Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning in your Executive Office to become effec- 
tive, with your permission, on January 15, 1966. Com- 
pelling personal reasons, which I am sure you understand, 
call me to return to Tennessee. 

It has been a distinct honor and a personal experience 
full of meaning to me to have served in your Administra- 
tion during this challenging and historic year. An expe- 
rience that I shall never forget is the wonderful support 
that has been given me by your Cabinet and each and 
every member of the White House staff. 

As I prepare to take leave of the Office of Emergency 
Planning, this small but vital agency remains prepared 
and alert to its great responsibilities in case of a nuclear 
war; and its capability and readiness to perform its im- 
portant role in a limited war is more keen than ever before. 

Twenty-five times during 1965, the Office of Emerg- 
ency Planning undertook coordination of federal aid to 
disaster-stricken States following your major disaster 
declarations. This experience, together with the role 
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played by the agency in other emergencies allows me to 
assure you of the readiness to respond to natural disasters 
as well as war. 

In my role as your liaison officer with the Governors, 
it has been my privilege to work toward the increased 
understanding between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and I firmly believe that much has been accom- 
plished in this respect. 


If I may be of service to you at any time, I stand ready 
to do so. 
Faithfully yours, 
Burorp ELLINGTON 


Director 
[The President, The White House] 


NoTE: The President’s letter was read in part to members of the 
press by the Press Secretary to the President, Bill Moyers, in his 
office at the White House at 12:45 p.m., on Friday, February 4, 
1966. It was not made public in the form of a White House 
release. As printed above it follows the text of a photocopy made 
available to the press. Mr. Ellington’s letter was made available 
in the same way. 





THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS 
CONFERENCE OF 
FEBRUARY 4, 1966 


THE PreEsiIpENnT. I have two or three items of interest, I 
think, to give you. 
Foop SITUATION IN INDIA 
First of all, I spent some time this week working on 
the food situation for India. I think I need not dwell at 
length on the very serious situation that confronts the 


Government of India and the people as a result of the 
drought and the famine that exists there. 


I have counseled with the appropriate members of the 
House and Senate, in agriculture and foreign affairs and 
foreign relations and appropriations fields, and I am today 
making an allotment of 2 million tons of wheat and 1 mil- 
lion tons of maize to be immediately available, and to be 
shipped as quickly as is possible. 

The wheat will be worth in the neighborhood of $160 
million, and the maize will be between $45 million and 
$50 million. 

I plan to see the Prime Minister at her convenience, 
and we will at that meeting go further into the problems, 
the mutual problems, to try to arrive at a further course 
of action and additional measures that we can take and 
our people can take to be helpful to our friends and to 
the people of India, and also to talk about things that the 
people of India can do to help their friends, the people of 
America. 

I have reviewed this at some length with the Ambassa- 
dor, at great length with the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. We have had a number of our 
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best technical personnel there. Some are still there. 
Others will be going in the next few days. 

If there are questions on that, I will take them now, and 
then I will go into some other things. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING INDIA 


Q. Mr. President, I would gather, then, that the re- 
sumption of economic aid will await the visit of Mrs. 
Gandhi. 

THE PresweENT. I wouldn’t want to foreclose or pre- 
clude any allotments in between, but none have been 
made as of now. I would anticipate that she would be 
here in the reasonably near future. I am just passing on 
the most urgent atthe moment. That isfood. We have 
allotted 3 million tons already this fiscal year, and this 
will be an additional 3 million—2 million of wheat and 1 
million of maize. 

You can say that we are formulating legislation that 
we will discuss with the Indian Government, but we are 
formulating legislation that will be discussed and debated 
and sent to the Congress unless we change our mind. 
That is our present plan, to ask for a commitment of the 
Congress and the American people and to also use what- 
ever influence we have, what leadership in the world, 
to ask other countries to come in and contribute. 

Now, in just what form we will do that is still in the 
detail state. I went into it last night and I spent some 
time today with the Secretary of Agriculture on it, but 
he is going to be working on it today. 

Q. Can you say how this might affect the American 
farm situation? 

The Preswent. I wouldn’t think it would affect it a 
great deal one way or the other. We have adequate 
supplies. 

Q. It will cut down surpluses, though, will it not? 

The PreswwENT. Yes. 

Q. Mr. President, would you expect Mrs. Gandhi 
to come here within the next few weeks? 

Tue Preswent. I think that is a matter for her to 
announce. She is welcome any time she cancome. We 
have been very receptive to visits of the Prime Minister 
of India since we got our foreign aid legislation last year 
and we were in a position to know what we were author- 
ized to do. 

Q. Mr. President, this shipment you just announced 
is in addition to the emergency grain shipments you 
authorized late last year? 

THE Preswent. Yes. This will be a total of 614 
million tons. We have authorized 314 million and we 
will authorize another 3 million today. I haven’t even 
told the Secretary the amount. I have been studying 
this since he left here. 

But, as a matter of fact, I am announcing a little more 
than I thought. I want to be sure that we announce 
what we can, and then I am going to ask Congress to 
join me in authorizing me to make a rather substantial 
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increase in allotments and ask the world to help us every 
way we can. 

Q. Mr. President, is the aim to try to get it up to 
approximately a million tons? 

Tue Preswent. I would say that is pure speculation. 
We don’t have any aim, goal, or objective. We want to 
do whatever we can to try not to have more than we 
need or less than we need, but we are surveying that 
now. We don’t know what other nations will do. You 
can be sure America will do more than her part. 

I think we do a great disservice when we speculate 
that America is going to contribute x or y amounts be- 
fore we have even decided that, because you then wed us 
to a position in the public mind which is not justified, and 
which I am not authorized to make. 

Q. Mr. President, would this be a part of your Food 
for Peace message, or will you put it in a special bill that 
would apply to India? 

Tue Preswent. This will be India, a special emer- 
gency situation for India. 

Q. Mr. President, can you tell us what India’s needs 
are at this point on a monthly basis or a yearly basis? 

Tue Preswwent. They have a shortage of roughly 19 
million tons, and they are taking steps to ration and pull 
that down to several million tons—6, 7, 8, maybe down 
to 11 or 12 million. They can speak better about that 
than I can, although I had a detailed report from the 
Ambassador last night that I reviewed with the Congress. 

Is there anything clse? 

Q. Will you take questions on other subjects, sir? 

CONFERENCE ON Viet-NAM IN Hawa 

Tue Presment. Yes. I am going to make another 
little announcement and you will probably want to ask 
me something on that. 

For some time I have been wanting to visit with Am- 
bassador Lodge and General Westmoreland. Last week 
we explored the possibility of General Westmoreland com- 
ing here and addressing a group, and that did not work 
out. So I ascertained he would be in Pearl Harbor and 
Honolulu this weekend. I have tentative plans to have 
Ambassador Lodge come——— 

Q. What was that, sir? 

Tue Preswent. I have plans to ask Ambassador 
Lodge to come into Honolulu and join General Westmore- 
land there. I will ask the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, with appropri- 
ate education and health officials, to join me and a very 
limited White House working group. We will leave here 
sometime late tomorrow and go to Honolulu. 

We will ask the Chief of State, Mr. Thieu, and the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ky, to also come there for a visit 
and to exchange views with us. We will have both mili- 
tary and nonmilitary briefings. 
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Following those meetings on Tuesday I will return to 
Washington with some of the Cabinet, and perhaps Mr. 
Bundy, the Secretary of Agriculture, and other technical 
people may go on to explore and inaugurate certain 
pacification programs in the fields of health, education, 
and agriculture in Viet-Nam. 

As I said, I have been wanting to have a chance to 
review with Ambassador Lodge and General Westmore- 
land our complete program there. Since General West- 
moreland is going to be there anyway, I thought it 
would be good for us this weekend to meet him there 
instead of trying to have them all come over here. It 
is a little trip for each one of us, but neither one of us 
has to go too far. We will do that. I expect to come 
back Tuesday. I don’t know what General Westmore- 
land plans to do. Sometimes he stays there for as long 
as a week. I am not sure, and they are not sure, just 
what his plans are. I believe his wife is in Honolulu. 


QUESTIONS REGARDING CONFERENCE 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any assurance that 
the Vietnamese officials you mentioned will be meeting 
you there? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. Sir, have you met Prime Minister Ky before? 

THE Preswent. No. 

Q. Have any political or military developments 
prompted this? 

Tue Preswent. No. Just as I stated, for some time 
I have been wanting to see them and talk to them, and 
this seems to be a good time to do it. 

Q. Are you asking any Member of Congress to go 
with you? 

THE PresiventT. No. 

Q. Will you use the Navy base for your headquarters? 

THE Presiwent. We have our security people work- 
ing on that, and that will be a matter that will be handled 
by the State Department and Admiral Sharpe’s group out 
there. 

Q. Mr. President, just to review your timetable, you 
are going to leave here tomorrow afternoon or tomorrow 
night? 

THe Present. Tomorrow afternoon. It will be as 
soon in the afternoon asI can. I plan to return Tuesday 
night. 

Q. You will be back in here Tuesday night? 

Tue Preswent. I will probably leave out there Tues- 
day night. 

Q. Mr. President, is there any possibility of other allies 
who are associated there with us in combat to participate 
in this? 

Tue Presivent. No. 

Q. Will the discussions be mainly on military matters 
or political? 

THE Preswent. Just as I said, it will be on nonmili- 
tary and military matters. We will have a good deal on 
the pacification matters, particularly on agriculture. 
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Secretary Freeman has been working on this for some 
time. I asked him about 10 days ago to go out and then 
I asked him to have his technical people wait until this 
thing jelled a little bit. 

I had planned to ask Mr. Bundy to go out, but I asked 
him to hold back until we could try to put this all to- 
gether. I have asked Mr. Gardner to try to make ar- 
rangements to get excused from hearings that he will have 
so that he can have the health and education people, too. 

We are going to emphasize in every way we can, in line 
with the very fine pronouncements that the Prime Min- 
ister has made concerning his desires in the field of educa- 
tion and health and agriculture. We want to be sure 
that we have our best planning and our maximum effort 
put into it. That will occupy a substantial part of the 
conference. 

But we will, of course, very thoroughly go into the mili- 
tary briefing and have Admiral Sharpe and General 
Westmoreland bring to my attention anything and every- 
thing that they feel will be worthy. I would'like to know 
them a little better and I would like them to know me a 
little better. 

Q. Perhaps you mentioned this before, Mr. President, 
but will the conferences run the full 3 days—Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday? 

Tue Preswent. I would expect I would be coming 
back late Tuesday night. I would expect that I would 
leave here sometime after noon tomorrow. Now, the 
precise moment, I just frankly do not know. 

Q. Sir, is Mr. Bell going to go? 

THE PresiwenT. Yes. I haven't talked to him, but I 
would hope that either Mr. Bell or Mr. Gaud could go. 
Mr. Bell, I believe, is testifying, and I don’t know whether 
he has concluded or not. I wouldn’t want to interrupt 
it. It is a matter for him to work out. We have had 
detailed conferences with him in this field and he is pre- 
pared for the action we have discussed. 

Q. Will some of Mr. Lodge’s staff, like General Lans- 
dale, be included in this? 

Tue Preswent. There will be appropriate officials 
from some of the staffs. 


CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 


Q. Mr. President, in Senator Fulbright’s committee, 
Mr. Bell has been testifying in public hearings, and Mr. 
Rusk and Mr. McNamara both have declined to do so. 

THE Presiwent. Mr. Rusk testified 

Q. I mean today. 

THE PRESIDENT. ———in a public hearing before tele- 
vision. 

Q. Today, it was Mr. McNamara and General 
Wheeler, I am sorry. Can you tell us what prompted this 
decision, please? Is there any comment on it you would 
like to make? 

THE Presment. No, I think all of you who have been 
around here through the years, particularly when we have 
had testimony on military matters and times when we are 
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engaged with the enemy or when we are fighting Com- 
munists, know that we have tried to work out a procedure, 
at least in the years I was on Armed Services in the House 
and Senate, to make available all the information we 
could make available without aiding the Communists 
and aiding the enemy. 

I guess the most notable case was the MacArthur case 
where the committee in its wisdom, and the administra- 
tion agreed, decided they would take full testimony and 
the witnesses could make complete and detailed answers, 
and then appropriate judicious officials would review that 
testimony and not furnish damaging testimony to the 
enemy. 

I am sure that that procedure has been satisfactory and 
it is the general practice in Appropriations Committees 
now. And the Armed Services Committees, who really 
have some experience in this field, and who have prac- 
tices, I would think could work out something along that 
line without any difficulty. Of course, you are always 
faced with this problem. 

I think the Preparedness Committee that I headed for 
vears, I think still follows this rule though I could be 
wrong. I haven't looked into it but it is just my impres- 
sion that they take full and complete testimony and 
release everything that can be released. 

If not, the witness is confronted with this problem: He 
cannot be fully responsive, or if he is fully responsive he 
endangers and places in jeopardy the lives of a good 
many of our men. 

I saw the other day on television one of our witnesses 
testifying and he was asked the question about bombing 
a certain country, some Senator having made a statement 
about it. Just the connotation of the question, just the 
question itself created a problem that when you fellows 
get through writing about it and putting a headline on it. 
could really become a problem for the Nation, and par- 
ticularly for our men. 

He was attempting to form an answer before television 
that would try to satisfy the Senators, and at the same 
time protect the men. The Senator said, “Well, if you 
don’t want to be responsive, that is all right, if you are not 
going to be responsive.” So he points up the problem. 

The problem is that if you are fully responsive in some 
military matters, the Chief of Staff can very quickly get 
your men involved. 

If you are not fully responsive, then you don't satisfy 
the Senators. So how do you serve the national interest? 

Well, through the years, I think Senator Russell, when 
he was chairman of the MacArthur committee, and we 
had the Republicans, a number of them, on the commit- 
tee—they all agreed to these procedures and I think they 
use them pretty well now. I am sure they will work out. 

I don’t know what General Wheeler’s position is. He 
has not discussed it with me, and Secretary McNamara 
hasn’t. But I don’t think that is any great problem for 
informing Senators. It is not a matter that is spectacu- 
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lar, or it is not a matter that you want to have a show 
about. 

When you are talking about military matters and men 
out there dying, you want to be very careful that you 
don’t involve them or endanger them. 


FURTHER QUESTIONS ON VieT-NAM 


Q. In regard to the Honolulu meeting, do you think it 
is possible that a shift in policy on Viet-Nam might result 
from these consultations? 

Tue Present. That is not anticipated at all. 

Q. Is it a policy review? 

Tue Preswent. We are there to get military and non- 
military briefings and to exchange viewpoints. I 
wouldn't want to anticipate getting off and making any 
changes one way or the other. I wouldn’t say that we 
wouldn’t learn some things from the meeting that would 
cause us to either improve the situation or strengthen it, 
but I would not want you to anticipate that the purpose 
of the meeting was to formulate any different policy at 
all, because that is not the purpose. 

Q. Mr. President, are you thinking about a report to 
the American people when you return from Honolulu? 

Tue Preswent. No. I am reporting to them every 
day. Iam reporting to them now. 

Q. I was thinking of a speech on television or some- 
thing like that. 

Tue Preswenrt. I just finished one on television. I 
know of no President that has been given the opportunity 
to report more or who has taken advantage of it more. 

As a matter of fact, last year I got some criticism for 
using the television 58 times, almost twice as much as my 
predecessor, in reporting to the people. 

I had a rather detailed report on Viet-Nam in the 
State of the Union. I have gone into some of the deci- 
sions involved in the statement when I resumed activities 
out there a few days ago. 

We will report to you, following these discussions and 
these meetings, everything that we can and, through you, 
to the American people. 

Q. Mr. President, is there anything you can tell us 
about the response you have had to your decision to 
resume the bombings of North Viet-Nam? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t think there is anything that 
you don’t know about. I reviewed last night here the 
responses from all of the countries of the world. I pretty 
well know the measure of public sentiment that we have 
had. 


Substantially large groups, some 70-odd percent, felt 
that the pause was advised and they approved of it, and 
I think a very substantial percent approved of ending it. 
It went somewhat longer than anyone had anticipated, 
even the proponents of it, and even the non-aligned coun- 
tries or neutral countries, some of whom felt that it was 
indicated. 


But that was a series of circumstances. We would 
hear something here, and we wanted to be sure that we 
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didn’t get Mr. Sevareid confused and so we would follow 
it right out to the last inch. 

But by the time we traveled down that road, we would 
hear some rumor over here, and we would go and follow 
that one out. By the time you did that with 115 coun- 
tries and you get them all wrapped up, it takes time. 

Finally, the last 2 or 3 days we received a note that 
there was going to be a very urgent message delivered to 
one of the large powers in a very critical capital, and so 
we had to wait a couple of days for that. 

The substance of that was the Ho Chi Minh letter that 
had been printed here 2 or 3 days before. So by that time 
we had used 38 days, and we felt that we had exhausted 
all of the possibilities there. 

Therefore, we had no real hope of accomplishing any- 
thing in these capitals and we were free to pursue other 
efforts which we are now pursuing at the United Nations 
and any other places that may offer possibilities from time 
to time. 

Q. Mr. President, on that subject, the United Nations, 
could you give us your evaluation of what has happened 
sofar? Is there any movement, in your opinion, toward 
the peace table, through the U.N. or anywhere else? 

THE Presipent. I am glad that we took the action 
that we did, after we had thoroughly exhausted all of 
the possibilities with other countries. I am happy that 
the Security Council took the action that it did. I am 
not as accurate in my predictions as Drew Pearson. I do 
not have any batting average like that, and I would rather 
let developments up there emerge and not try to predict 
what course they will take. 

We will do everything that we can to thoroughly search 
for a course that will lead to peace. Ambassador Gold- 
berg, with the help of his staff, and the friends of peace 
in the United Nations, are going to be working around 
the clock until peace is achieved. 

Q. Mr. President, to clarify an earlier question or 
answer, it would be wrong in your view, would it not, 
to interpret your trip as coming at a crucial point in the 
war in Viet-Num? 

THE Preswent. I do not see any reason why I ought 
to interpret it one way or the other. I just say that I am 
going. Iam going in a 707, and as to what phase of the 
war, I don’t think that that has much to do with it. 

Q. Mr. President, could I ask if the overseas polls on 
opinion were made by USIA and what use we are making 
of that polling technique now in directing foreign policy? 

Tue Preswent. I do not know what you are talking 
about, but if it is USIA, I would talk to USIA. 

Q. I was merely asking if the polls you have were 
made by USIA. 

THE PresweENT. What polls are you talking about? 

Q. On overseas opinion. 


Tue Presipent. I don’t know what you are talking 
about. You will have to get it clear. I haven’t discussed 
any polls with you, have I? 
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Q. I was referring to the polls that you mentioned, the 
70 percent. 


THE Preswent. They are here, in this country. 
Q. They are domestic polls? 


THE PREswENT. I believe your Washington Post pub- 
lishes Lou Harris. I am talking about the feeling here 
on Lou Harris’ poll, where 73 favored the pause. That 
is, 73 percent of the people of this country. 


Tue Press. Thank you. 


NOTE: President Johnson’s fifty-fourth news conference was held 
in the President’s office at the White House at 2:45 p.m. on Friday, 
February 4, 1966. 


National Advisory Council on Extension 
and Continuing Education 


Announcement of the Appointment of Council 


Members. February 4, 1966 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of the National Advisory Council on Extension and Con- 
tinuing Education. 


The Council was authorized under Title I of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 that calls for the strengthening of 
community service programs of colleges and universities. 
These programs are to be designed to assist in the solution 
of community problems such as housing, poverty, govern- 
ment, recreation, employment, youth opportunities, 
transportation, health, and land use. 


The Council will be composed of the Commissioner of 
Education, Harold Howe II, who will act as chairman, 
and one representative each from the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, Labor, Interior, State, 
and Housing and Urban Development, and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

Also serving will be 12 persons “knowledgeable in the 
field of extension and continuing education, State and 
local officials, and other persons having special knowl- 
edge, experience, or qualification with respect to com- 
munity problems, and persons representative of the gen- 
eral public.” 

Duties of the Council will be to advise the Commis- 
sioner of Education in the preparation of regulations 
under which the program will be administered; review 
the administration and effectiveness of the extension and 
continuing education programs, including community 
service programs, and make annual reports, starting 
March 31, 1967, to the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the President. 
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Congress authorized $25 million for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966, and $50 million for each of the next 
9 years. Ten million dollars were appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. 

Members whose appointments were anncunced by the 
President for terms expiring June 30, 1967 are: 

Dr. Epwarp L. Keer, Vice President for Public Affairs, Pennsyl- 
vania State University ; 

Dr. Truman J. Wutre, Dean, College of Continuing Education, 
University of Oklahoma 


Rev. Wrturam P. Haas, O.P., President, Providence College 
Dr. Joun Hove, professor of English, University of North Dakota 


Members whose appointments were announced by the 
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Dr. Cyrit O. Hou e, professor of education, University of Chicago 

Ivan ALLEN, mayor of Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Witiram J. Tupor, Special Assistant for Federal Legislation 
and Public Relations, Student and Area Services, Southern 
Illinois University 

Marta Urguwes, Dean of Girls, Pueblo High School, Tucson, Ariz. 


Members whose appointments were announced by the 
President for terms expiring June 30, 1969 are: 


Dr. Frep H. Harrincton, President, University of Wisconsin 

Parrick Heary, Executive Director, National League of Cities, 
Washington, D.C. 

AmrinpA Witkins (Mrs. Roy), Director of Community Relations, 
New York City Department of Welfare 

Dorotuy Forp (Mrs. Crype), former President, National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. 


President for terms expiring June 30, 1968 are: 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO 
THE SENATE 


No nominations other than promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nomina- 
tions to the service academies, or nomina- 
tions of Foreign Service officers were 
submitted to the Senate during the period 
covered by this issue. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved February 2, 1966 


8 Public Law 89-352 
An Act to amend section 501(c) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt 
from taxation certain nonprofit corpora- 
tions and associations operated to provide 
reserve funds for domestic building and 
loan associations, and for other purposes. 


Fe a cia cirtciaictaidninintan Public Law 89-353 
An Act to amend the International Or- 
ganizations Immunities Act with respect 
to the European Space Research Organi- 
zation. 


eee Public Law 89-354 
An Act to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 and the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to change the method of 
computing the retired pay of judges of the 


Tax Court of the United States. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 


the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. Texts of remarks 
released prior to delivery are not published 





when the “as actually delivered” text is 


available. 


Released January 31, 1966 


The President’s statement on Viet-Nam 


(advance text). 
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